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CHAP. I. 
Of Sowing Wheat in March. 


F Swing Wheat-Seed in this Month. 
his is the laſt Month from 
2 WA September that Wheat=ſced can be 
ſown in, with any Proſpect of Suc- 
ceſs ; for, after this, the Weather 
generally becomes ſo warm, and 
ſhowery, as to run up the Wheat— 
dire into ſuch an expeditions Growth, that it will 
be very apt to miſs the main profitable Kerning- 
Fart, and chiefly run into Straw ; which is a Mit- 
fbrtune that many poor Tenants, eſpecially, dare 
mt run the Riſque of; for, if he ſhould fow 
tie greateſt Part of his Crop of Wheat in Avril, 
lis Crop would conſequently mils Corning, and he, 
frhaps, be undone, But I will ſuppoſe there is 
tardly any Man, of common Senſe, would be guil— 
of ſuch a fooliſh Picce of ill Huſbandry. as 10 
by Wheat in April, becauſe the Sowing of Wheat; 
wen in March, is not a little, but a great Riſque 
hat he runs of obtaining a profitable Crop, as I 
im going to ſhew. 

B Of 
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Of the Hazard a Farmer is under of getting a 
good Crop of Wheat, when he ſows it in this Month, 
— It is true, that whoever ſows Wheat-ſeed in this 
Month, runs a great Riſque of having his Crop 
ripe in due Time; and, if it is not, it expoſes a 
Farmer to ſeveral Damages : As firſt to the Da- 
mage of Hunters, Shooters, and Setters, who com. 
monly are ſo very eager after Game, that they too 
often ſend in their Dogs among the ſtanding Corn, 
even that which would be fit to cut before Auguf 
is out at Jateſt, and thus do the Farmer a great 
deal of Miſchicf, by trampling down, beating out, 
and making the Wheat very chargeable to moy, 
or reap. Secondly, There is another Capital Miſ- 
fortune belonging to ſuch late ſown Wheat, and 
that is, it will be late in its green Ear and Stalk, 
in the Time when the greateſt Quantities of Honey. 
Dews generally fall, which 1s in the Jatter Part of 
June, and the Beginning of 7uly ; and then ſuch 
green Wheat is moſt liable to receive the Stroke, 
as the Farmer calls it; that is, the Honey- deus, 
which are of a ſulphureous glutinous Nature, will 
then fall on the green Ears and Stalks, and fo cloſe 
and glew up the tender Hoſe of the Ear, that the 
unripe Wheat-kernels cannot expand themſelves 
into a full Growth and Bigneſs; which is one 
Reaſon why Wheat-kerne]s are often ſeen no bigger 
than the Grout of an Oat. Thirdly, By Wheat 
being fown later than ordinary, 1t comes later into 
Bloſſom, and thereby loſes much of the Sun's Heat, 
that is perfectly neceſſary to ripen the Ear, and pro- 
duce a Jarge Kernel. On theſe then, and ſeveral 


other Accounts it is, that forward ſown Wheat is 
commonly the beſt Crop: Yet there are Ways 
and Means that may be uſed to help a late fown 
W heat<rop, and prevent, in ſome Degree, the dire 
Effects that ſometimes attend the late Sowing this 


But, before I write of this, I ſhall 
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give an Account of a Law-ſuit occaſioned by a Gen- 
teman's hunting and ſhooting in a Field, and da- 
maging the ſtanding Corn that grew in the ſame. 

How a Laws-ſuit commenced hy a Gentleman's hunt- 
ing and ſhooting in a Field of ſtanding Corn. — This 
Caſe happened in Hertfordſhire, by a Gentleman's ri- 
ding into a Field of ſtanding Corn, and ſending his 
Spaniels among it for putting up Partridges, in or- 
der to his ſhooting them flying; which occaſioned a 
Law-ſuit to commence for the Damage the Farmer 
ſuſtained 3 and the Gentleman refuſed to pay for the 
fame, becauſe he inſiſted on his being duly qualified 
according to Law to hunt and ſhoot : But, when 
this Affair was determined, at an Aſſize held at 
Hertford, the chief Coſt fell on the Gentleman, by 
the Jury's bringing in a Verdict of one Shilling Da- 
mage for the Farmer, Plaintiff; ſo that it coſt, as 
I was informed, fifty Pounds Charge in all to the 
Gentleman, and yet even the Winner was not a 
little Loſer z however, the Diſpute happened be- 
tween two Perſons who could well enough afford it ; 
for the Farmer, who rented three Hundred Pounds 
2 Year, trad an Eſtate of his own about one Hun- 
ded a Year, and the Gentleman was Owner of one 
of ſeveral Hundreds. 

Of Ways and Means to improve a late ſown Crop 
of Wheat. The Sowing of Wheat-ſeed, ſo late as in 
this Month, may be occaſioned by ſeveral Means. 
Firſt, It concerns a Farmer to have a forward ſown, 
a middle fown, and a latter ſown Crop of Turneps ; 
for, if he ſhould not have a latter Crop, as well as 
the two former, he may ſtarve his Store-cattle, tho? 
ever ſo well fed before, and hinder the compleat Fat- 
ting of thoſe Sheep, that before have been fed for 
the Purpoſe : Two Misfortunes that all prudent 
Farmers ought with their utmoſt Care to prevent. 
Now it often happens, that a latter ſown Crop of 


Turneps is not eaten off by Sheep, or Cattle, till in 
| B 2 | this 
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this Month ; and, altho* it is moſt. common for 
Chilturn Farmers to ſow ſuch Turnep-ground with 
Barley, yet there are others who want to increaſe 
their Quantity of Wheat, that plow ſuch Turnep. 
ground, and ſow it with Wheat-ſeed about the Be. 
ginning of this Month, and get ſometimes extraor. 
dinary good Crops in Return; and, for doing this 
in the greateſt Perfection, the Sort of Plowing, the 
Dung or Manure, and the Seed are to be conſidered, } 
which leads me to make the following Obſervations, 
How Turnef- ground is to be plowed, in order 10 pet 
a large Crop of Wheat on the ſame. The Plow. 
ing- part, in this Reſpect, is to be performed accord. 
ing to the Nature of the Soil, and the Condition it 
is in at this Time of Year. If the Turnep- crop was 
well houghed, and grew on a well dreſſed Piece of 
Ground, then there is not much Doubt, but the Tur- 
neps grew Jarge, and with their Leaves and Stalks 
covercd, and very much hollowed the whole Field 
and the more, as ſuch a plentiful Crop maintained 
the more Sheep, or Oxen, longer than a poor thin 
Crop could: It is then that thefe Cattle, by their 
Dung and Stale, dreſs and increaſe the Heart and 
Strength of the Ground, which cauſes it to ferment {WE the Y 
and become the more porous. When this happens WW in, th 
to be the Caſe, though ſuch Land is for the moſt pore, 
Part ſown with Barley, it is alſo ſometimes (but Hef V 
ſeldom) ſown with Wheat or with Peaſe, on IF ther | 
only one Plowing with Harrowing ; but then ſuch my! 
Plowing ſhould be done as ſhallow as poſſible, I in 
that the Roots of the Wheat may run into the & no 
richeſt Part of the Earth, which is the upper Part, II after 
- Juſt turned Bottom upwards 3 for, ſhould an unſkil- N my 
ful Ploughman plow ſuch Ground deep, the Far- fever: 
mer may very probably be deceived in his Expec- ¶ ſubje. 
tation of a good Crop, becauſe the Dung and Stale I mous 
of the Sheep, Cows, or Oxen, would be buried as I Sorts 
as we call it, by lying ſo low, that the Roots 8 the Febr. 
| raln 
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Grain would have little or no Benefit by it, but only 
have Room to grow on a crude, raw, undigeſted 
Earth, that would in Courſe cauſe the Farmer a 
an Crop inſtead of a fat one, as the uſual Terms 
are; and notwithſtanding I have made this Matter 
ſo plainly appear, that one would think none could 
be guilty of committing ſuch a groſs Fault, yet 
there are, I am ſure, many ſuch prejudicial Miſ- 
takes committed in Farming, eſpecially by the ig- 
norant Sort, who are Pupils in their Profeſſion of 


the Art of Plowing, which certainly is the moſt 


neceſſary and moſt uſeful Knowledge belonging 
to a Farmer. The next Thing I am to obſerve is 
the Seed, 

What Sort of Wheat-ſeed is proper to be ſown in 
this Month on Turnep- ground. — The Wheat-ſeed, 
that 1s proper to be ſown at this Time of the Year, 
z not the Lammas Sort, nor yet the Cone or Dug- 
dale Sort, becauſe theſe have a large long Straw 
and Ear, which require a Winter's Growth in a 
good Soil to perfect their Crops ; and therefore a 
Wheat-ſeed, that produces a ſhort Straw and Ear, is 
conſequently the proper Sort to ſow at this Time of 
the Year, as having but about half the Time to grow 
in, that the Winter ſowed Wheat-ſeed has. There- 
fore, I here propoſe the white or red pirky Sort 
of Wheat-ſeed, to be ſowed ſingle, or both toge- 
ther in this Month, as that which beſt anſwers this 
my laſt Character : Accordingly, when the Ground 
s in right Order, and the Seaſon favourable, there 
z no great Danger of having a full Crop of Wheat 
after ſowing this Seed, as it has often happened in 
my own and others Practice, notwithſtanding the 
ſeveral blightening Accidents late ſown Wheat is 
ſubject to. But, above all, I recommend the fa- 
mous Foreign Wheat-ſeed, being one of the four 
Sorts I mentioned in my laſt Monthly Book for 
February, which in light Grounds, as Sands, Chalks, 

| Gravels, 
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Gravels, and dry Loams, ſhould never be ſown be. 
fore this Month; and then, as I have there remark. 
ed, this Sort of excellent Wheat will grow and 
flouriſh, even in poor Earth, where the Lammas, the 
Pirky, and Cone or Dugdale Sort would ſtarve. 
A fine and moſt profitable Conveniency, indeed | 
which ought to be coveted and ſought after by al 
Farmers and Gentlemen with the greateſt Diligence 
and Expedition, who occupy, or are Owner, 
of ſuch Soils, for the Sake of thoſe valuable Quali- 
ties this Wheat is endowed with above all other, 
But this is not all, for it is not only to plow Ground 
well, and make Choice of a right Seed to ſow in 
the tame ; there ſhould be likewiſe ſome extraor- 
dinary Aſſiſtance given the Ground for forwarding 
the Growth of ſuch a late ſown Crop. 

What Dreſſmg or Manure is proper to forward the 
Growth of ſuch late ſown Wheat-ſeed, — Altho' 1 
have here wrote on the Fcaſibleneſs of obtaining 
good Crops of Wheat, by ſowing the Seed in 
March ; yet this ought not to be expected, without 
the Aid of a proper. Soil, a proper Plowing and 
Sowing, and a proper Dunging or Manuring ; for 
it is not to be ſuppoſed that a Marſh Ground, a {tif 
Vale Ground, or a Clay Soil, on a Hill, is capable 
of producing a good Crop of Wheat in due Sea- 
ſon, when the Seed is ſown ſo late as in Mart, 
No, ſuch Succeſs is incompatible with Reaſon, be- 
cauſe theſe Soils and Situations, being in themſelves 
naturally of the coldeſt Nature, mult conſequent!y 
impede the Ripeneſs of the Corn to a Degree of 
rendering it unprofitable ; and for a Farmer to loſe 
a Wheat-Crop is the ready Way to his Ruin, eſpe- 
cially if he be a poor Tenant ; for on the Golden 
Grain Crop chiefly depends the Payment of his Rent, 
On the Contrary, the Soil ſhould be a Sand, or 2 
ſandy Loam, a Chalk, or a chalky Loam, a gravel- 
| ly Loam, or a very dry intire Loam, to bring 1 
war 
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ward ſuch a late ſown Wheat-crop, after a Crop of 
Turneps 3 and even here, not ſo well, without the 
Aſſiſtance of Dung or Manure ; for as it is a Sort of 
bold Adventure (a Riſque at beſt) thus to ſow 
Whear-ſeed in this Month, it may be juſtly feared, 
if the Ground has not an extraordinary Help, that 
the Corn will not ripen in due Time. Therefore, 
beſides the Dung and Urine that the Cattle left in 
the Turnep-ground, and after the Seed is ſown, 
ſhort rotten Dung ſhould be immediately ſpread 
all over it, to the Quantity of fifteen Cart-Loads 
on each Acre, at leaſt : Or twenty Buſhels of Soor 
ſown over the ſame by the Hand broad-caſt, or 
three or better four Cart-Loads of Clay, or 
Wood=A ſhes, that will contain in all about one 
Hundred and twenty Buſhels, reckoning thirty 
Buſhels to each Cart-Load, to be ſown out of a 
Seed-cot broad-caſt over one Acre of ſuch new 
ſown Wheat-ſeed : Or ſeventy Buſhels of Coal- 
Aſhes, or twelve Buſhels of Peat-Aſhes, if they 
are made from the beſt, black, ſtrong Moor-peat : 
Or twenty (or rather leſs) Buſhels of Oil-cake Pow- 
der, or forty or fifty Buſhels of Malt-duſt ; one 
of which powdered Manures is to be ſown by the 
Hand out of a Seed-cot, as ſoon as poſſible after 
the Wheat-ſeed is ſown, for the Rains to waſh in 
upon the Corn, to force on ſuch a ſpeedy Growth, 
s to cauſe the Wheat to run into its green Ear 
arly in June, the better to avoid the ruinous Con- 
kquences of a late Blooming, that, as I have ob- 
krved, often proves fatal to late ſown Crops of 
Wheat, which are not ſufficiently aſſiſted by a time- 
ly and proper Dunging or Manuring. But the Top- 
dteſſing of a powdered Manure is far more prefera- 
ble on this Account to the Top - dreſſing of Dung; 
becauſe, in Caſe Rains do not fall for ſome Weeks 
alter the Manure is ſown, the very Dews and Miſts, 
will have ſuch a Power over ſo light a Body as 

Powder 
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Powder is, that the Wheat-crop will preſently re. 
ceive a fertile Benefit from them; when Dung, for 
Want of Rain, may lie and ſtop in ſome Degree 
the Sprouting of the young tender Wheat-blades, 
and help to canker, ſicken, or burn up the infant 
growing Grain, In ſhort, where a Field of Wheat 
is ſo late ſown as in this Month, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to make Uſe of the beſt Method poſſible to 
forward the Growth of ſuch a Crop, that the 
Wheat may go on and flouriſh with all Expedition, 
that the Farmer may have it to reap as ſoon as he 
has cut the more forward ſown, and thereby have his 
Wheat into the Barn before the long Nights are far 
advanced, and the Rains fall in ſo great a De. 
gree, that it will be very difficult to dry it after 
ſuch Wetting. 

How to ſow Wheat in March, that Field-fowl: 
ſhall not devour it, —This is a very material Article, 
becauſe, at this Time of the Year, the Field-fowls 
are more than ordinary voracious, after any new 
ſown Grain, as being in a ſtarving Condition, by 
the Length of the paſt Winter Weather, and the 
Scarcity of Food at preſent ; which ſo whets their 
Appetites after any new ſown Corn at this Time of 
the Year, that they will not only employ their ut- 
moſt Labour to come at it, but will alſo hazard 
their Lives in Queſt of it. And, indeed, it has too 
often happened, that the ignorant and careleſs 
Huſbandman has loſt half, or a fourth Part, 
or a ſixth or eighth Part of his Seed by the Rooks, 
the Magpies, the Daws, the Jays, and ſmall Birds, 
for Want of covering his Sced according to Art: 
Which to prevent, one Way is, if the Ground is 
a Loam, the Wheat-ſeed may be ſown in Two- 
bout Lands, out of a Man's. Hand, without Har- 
rowing afterwards, which covers and ſecures it well 
from the Beaks and Claws of Birds, A ſecond 


Way is to ſow the Wheat - ſeed broad-caſt, over 1 
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the Land, as ſoon as it harrowed firſt fine, and then 
to plow it in, which is called Sowing under Tho- 
rough. A third Way is to plow the Ground whe- 
ther it is a Sand, a Chalk, a Gravel, or other light 
Earth, with a very narrow Plough that makes ver 

narrow Thoroughs; which when finiſhed, as the 
Plough leaves it, the Wheat-ſeed ſhould be ſowed 
on ſuch rough Ground, Broad-caſt out of a Man's 
Hand; and thus it will fall into the many Furrows, 


and lie ſufficiently covered by the Earth that the 


Harrows will pull down on it, if they are employed 
with good Judgment, Thus the Wheat-ſeed will 
be almoſt all ſecured from the Fowls, though the 
Field is ſituated at a conſiderable Diſtance from the 
Houſe 3 but remember to ſow Jeſs Seed on rich 
Ground than on poor Ground ; for the Wheat on 
ich Ground will gather and branch, when it will 
not on poor Ground, 


CHAP. II. 
Of Barley-Crops. 


H E Nature of Barley-Corn, 6s it relates lo its 
Growth in the Earth — This is a more diffi- 

cult Grain to get plentiful Crops of than Wheat, be- 
cauſe of its diſagreeing with {everal Soils and Situa- 
ions where Wheat will thrive. ; inſomuch that it 
z an uſual Saying, That the Land, which is proper 
for a Wheat-crop, is not fo proper for a Barley- 
crop; hence it is that moſt of the Syffolk and Ner- 
ſdk Farmers, in particular, who occupy ſandy 
Grounds, are obliged to this Grain for the greateſt 
Part of their Profit; and where they have not 
Vent enough for it, for MARE, thy put it 
| 0 
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to the Uſes of Feeding Turkies, Geeſe, Hogs, 
Cc. which enables them to pay their Landlords 
and it is in theſe two Counties beyond all others in 
England, that ſome fine Improvements in Huſban- 
dry may be ſeen, to the infinite Profit of both 
Landlords and Tenants : Which have been brought 
to pals within theſe fifty Years, ever ſince they 
learned the Way of ſowing and houghing Turneps in 
their open, common, ſandy Fields, which has not 
only proved a Preparative to their ſucceeding Crops 
of Barley, but ſuch Turnep-Crops give them a vaſt 
firſt Profit beſides, by feeding their horned Beaſts 
with them to the Degree of Fatting ; fo as to fit 
them in a compleat Manner for a Smithfield Mar- 
ket, where Thouſands of them are fold in a Year ; 
and, by the cooling fat Dung, and fertile Urine, 
that their Runts, Oxen, or Cows leave behind them 
in the Land, they fo dreſs and prepare their dry, 
huſky, hungry, warm, ſandy Grounds, as to caufe 
them to return more plentiful Crops of Barley of 
late Years, than they had formerly; and the more 
by far ſtill, for my making publickly known 
that moſt excellent Way of preparing Barley- 
feed with Salt-petre and Lime, which I am very 
ſenſible is made, Uſe of by the more rational Sort 
in many Places to their great Advantage, as I ſhall 
by and by more at large make appear, It is true, 
thar the ſandy Soils commonly yield a thin-bodied 
Barley-corn, and in the reddiſh Sands a high-cc- 
loured Grain: Yer, where ſuch Sands are fully 
dreſſed with Dung or Manure, the Barley -kernel 
may be improved beyond the Size of thoſe that 
grow in poorer Grounds. Thus in the ſandy Loams 
«about Fulbam, by the Help of the London Dung- 
hill, they often get excellent Crops of Barley ; but 
ſtill, their Grains ſeldom arrive to that Bulk, as in 
the more agreeable, gravelly, chalky, and intire 
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kr in writing of propagating Barley-ↄrops in the 
n ff following different Soils and Situations, 

- Of Sowing Barley-ſeed in a ſandy Soil. — This 
Soil, in one Reſpect, is the moſt natural Soil of all 
t WW others, for the Growth of Barley; that is, for cau- 
y I fing it to grow with the greateit Expedition; and, 
in I therefore, a Farmer, that rents a ſandy Ground, has 
t an Opportunity beyond all others to ſow his Barley- 
s ſeed the lateſt ; for, in ten Weeks Time, in ſuch a 
t Soil, a Crop of Barley has been ſown and got off; 
is por, as this Grain beyond all others, of its Size, 
it bas Roots of ſo tender a Nature, that they cannot 
r- WW penetrate into any hard, rough Earth, a Sand, whole 
Particles are for the moſt Fart globular, gives the 
e, WW thready weak Fibres of the Barley roots an eaſy 
m Opportunity to make their Entrance amongſt them, 
5. MW end get their Living in the moſt expeditious Man- 
fe ner. On this Account it is, that a Turnep-crop, or 
of J Rye-crop, that was ſown for and fed off by Sheep 
re Nor Oxen, even till May-Day, will, in this looſe, warm, 
vn ey Earth, give the Farmer Leave to ſow the fame 
y- El bround with Barley. But then fuch a Barley-crop 
y Wb not in a little Danger of being ſpoiled by 
ort Droughts, becauſe this is the moſt burning Soil of 
all al others, and, in dry Times, impedes the Sprout- 
ue, Ning of the Barley-ſeed to a great Degree, and crip- 
ed pes its Growth afterwards, by cauſing the Crop 
to ſprout at different Times. That Barlcy-icec, 
vhich lies deepeſt in the Earth, will ſprout ſooneſt; 
wat, which lies next higher, will ſprout next; and 
at which lies higheſt of all, will ſprout laſt ; by 
ich Means there will be three Degrees of Ripe- 
els, that muſt neceſſarily cauſe three Sorts of Malt 
made from ſuch Barley; and then, I am ſure, there 
muſt be bad Beers and Ales made from it, he- 
auſe ſuch Malt will conſequently deceive the Brew- 
tr that makes his Lengths of Wort from it, as if it 
Was all one Sort of the beſt of Malt; for the Pre- 


C 2 paration 
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paration and Malting of ſuch Barley in the Ciſtern, 
in the Couch, and on the Kiln, will have different 
egrees of Melioration. That Barley, which was 
ripe, will be the firſt ſoaked enough; that, which 
Was three Parts ripe, next; and that, which was 
half ripe at Harveſt, when cut down, will be the 
laſt ſoaked, and fo in its Sprouting and Drying ; 
whereby there will be in Courſe many ſteely Mal: 
corns, that will not receive the hot Water or Li- 
quor ſo ſoon as the riper and ſofter Corns, and 
then what will be the Effect? Why, a weak, il. 
taſte! Ber or Ale, inſtead of a ſtrong- bodied 
and well reliſhed Sort, becauſe there is not that 
Quantity of mellow Malt-flour in the Kernels, as 
there would be if it was all true made Malt from a 
Barley that ſprouted much at one and the ſame 
Time in the Ground, Hence then it is, that Steep- 
ing of Barley- ſced became ſo neceſſary, that, in ſome 
dry Summers, a full Crop of Barley is not to be ex- 
pected without it, eſpecially when the Seed is ſown 
in a ſandy Soil. But when only one or two Buſhes 
of Barley- ſecd is forked and flown on one Acre of a 
{andy Soil, and managed according to Art, there is 
no Fear of having a full Crop in Return, tho? it is ſomn 
in this hungry Soil, as moſt Sands are, even in the 
drieſt of Summers, provided the Land be dunged, 
or manured in a Huſband-like Manner; becauſe 
the Liquor of Lime, that, is made Uſe of for this 
Purpoſe, is of ſuch a Nature, as to cauſe the Barley- 
feed to ſprout all at once, and then run into fo 
quick and large a branching Cover, as to ſhade 
their Roots, att: act the Dews, and lodge and retain 
them afterwards, Thus, as I have formerly ob- 
ſerved, when I travelled through the Counties of 
Suffoir and Norfolk, in the dry Year 1736, there 
was but one full Crop of Barley growing, that! 
heard of; and that happened by a Gentleman's buy- 
ing one of my Books of Hr!/bandry, whores. 
pay” 
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publiſhed the famous Nitre Receipt for ſteeping 
Barley-ſeed 3 which he ſo punctually followed, 
that, with the Bleſſing of Heaven, he had ſuch 
a full Crop of Barlzy, that People came far and 
near to ſee it, as it grew in a dry, hungry, huſky 
ſandy Soil, in one of the drieſt Summers, I believe, 
in the Memory of Man, In this ſandy Soil, they 
often ſow but one Buſhel of naked Barley-ſeed on 
an Acre, two at molt, if it be a compleat hungry 
Sand, and this little, becauſe, in ſuch a looſe Soil, 
every Kernel is apt to grow; and becauſe, as Sands 
for the moſt Part are of the pooreſt Sort of Earth, 
if a Farmer ſhould ſow three, or four, or five Bu- 
ſhels of Barley- ſeed on an Acre of ſuch lean Earth, 
it would not be able to carry forward the Growth 
of a tolerable Crop, but, inſtead thereof, return 
him a very ſhort Stalk, a dwindling ſmall Ear, a 
few Kernels, and thoſe of the leaſt and leaneſt Sort. 


| Thus a Farmer, through Ignorance and Covetoul- 


"2{s, to get a great Crop of Barley, may run into the 
Miſtake of ſowing a large Quantity of Seed, as if 
the Crop. was to grow in a good Loam, and fo be- 
come a great Loſer indeed, if he ſhould ſow many 
Acres in this Manner; for there is a great Diffe- 
rence between Sowing Barley-ſeed in Sand, and in 
ſti, rough, clayey or loamy Soils ; for, as the Na- 
ture of theſe is in a great Degree contrary ta 
Sinds, ſo muſt the Quantity of Seed be, and the 
Management alſo, as 1 ſhall by and by ſhew. In 
the mean Time 1 have bere to remark, that when a 
andy Soil is got fine by Plowing and Harrowing, 
and ready for ſowing the Seed, it may be ſown two 


or three Ways: Firſt, By ſowing the Barley-ſced. 


Broad-caſt all over the Ground, and plowing it in; 
for, in this hollow, ſandy Earth, the Barley-ſprouts 
will eaſily inſinuate themſelves, 'and grow through 
it, contrary to the Sowing of Barley-ſeed on a rough 


or clotty ſtiff Earth, which, io ſuch a Mode of 


Sowing 
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Sowing and Plowing, would perhaps bury a tenth, 
a ſixth, or a third, or more Parts of it; and there. 
fore the uſual Quantity of four or five Buſhels un. 
ſteeped 1s often ſown here as an Allowance for what 
may never come up, by Reaſon of the clotty, hea- 
vy Nature of ſuch Clays or Loams, or what may 
be eaten by Birds or Vermin. Or, Secondly, As the 
Plough leaves the Sand, the Barley-ſeed may be 
ſown all over the rough Ground, and only harrowed 
in. Or, Thirdly, Half the Barley-ſeed may be 
ſown and plowed in, and Half ſown or harrowed 
in upon the rough Ground. Or, Fourthly, Where 
a ſandy Soil is ſtiff enough for the Purpoſe, and 
will give Room enough for working the Drill- 
plough, ſo that the Earth fall not ſo ſoon after the 
Share, as to prevent the Barley-ſeed from dropping 
out of the Hopper of it into the Drill; then, I ſay, 
it is by far the beſt Way of all others, to ſow Bar- 
ley-ſeed in Drills made a Foot aſunder, as I am 
going to ſhew, 

How, and why it is beſt to ſow Barley-ſeed in a 
dry, poor, lean Earth, by the Drill-plough. — This is 
Matter of great Conſequence to many Gentlemen 
and Farmers, Occupiers of a ſandy, chalky, gra- 
velly, or dry loamy Earth, becauſe it ſaves much 
Plowing, Seed, Harrowing, Dunging, or Manu- 
ring, and other chargeable Matters, incident to the 
Sowing of Barley-ſeed in the Broad-land Way, 


Which to prove, I ſhall here only mention a few 


of the capital undeniable Reaſons, that may ſatisfy 
any rational Perſon of the fame: Fir/t, Then, when 
any of theſe Soils are duly prepared, by only good 
Plowings and Harrowings, ſo that the Sand, the 
Chalk, the Gravel, or a dry Loam be in a true, 
fine Condition, and lie level, clear of any Water- 
thorough; then it is, that ſuch Land is fit for Dril- 
ling with Barley- ſeed. Secondly, When the Soil is 


got thus fit, then one Buſhel, or a Buſhel and a half, 
or 
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gr thereabouts, of Barley- ſeed, is ſufficient to ſow 
b, one Acre of any of theſe Earths, by drilling the 
e- ¶ Led either out of the Three-wheel Drill-plough, or 
n- WE the Pulley-drill-plough, as the Nature of the Soil is; 
at Wif it is a gravelly Earth, or one that is a little ſtif- 
a- Wiſh, I recommend the Three-wheel Drill-plough 
ay Wl for this Purpoſe ; but if it is a Sand, Chalk, or 
he ¶ dry fine Loam, then the Pulley-drill-plough will 
be I be very requiſite; and thus both will perform Won- 
ed ders. Thirdly, If the Ground is a ſandy Loam, a 
be Wcialky Loam, a gravelly Loam, or an intire dry 
ed Loam, it will bring forward a large profitable Crop, 
ere ¶ vithout the Aſſiſtance of either Dung, Manure, or 
nd ny Compoſt whatſoever ; becauſe when the Inter- 
il- paces or Intervals of Earth are houghed by the 
the Hand Dutch-hough, ſuch looſe Earth, that by this In- 
irument is raked on the Roots of the Barley, will 
become a Receptacle for lodging and retaining the 
rich Dews (for ſo I call them, becauſe it has been 
found on Trial, that nothing is of a more fertili- 
ing Nature to any Sort of Vegetable whatever, than 


4 Deos are, when enough of them are ſaved and ap- 
$1s led to the Root) and, by the Waſh of Rains, the 
nen Wilts of ſuch houghed looſe Earth will be carried 
ra- Wiown to the Root of the Grain, and nouriſh it to 
uch lat Degree, as will make it branch, and grow into 


urge Ears and Stalks. Ferrthly, By houghing the 
the Woround two or three Times in a Summer with 
ay. Wie Dutch Hand-hough, all Manner of Weeds are 
few uned, and kept from growing in the Intervals, be- 
1sfy ren the Rows of Barley; ſo that the naked Earth, 
hen ere, is kept in the trueſt, ſweeteſt, and fineſt Condi- 
ood ion of a Fallow. Fifthly, By ſuch repeated Hough- 
the Wes of the Intervals, the Farmer has an Opportu— 
rue, Wiity of ſowing a Crop of Wheat, or other Grain, 
ter- In Drills, after the Barley-crop is got off, by drilling 
Iril- Ie Seed in the laſt vacant Interſpaces of Ground, 
| is Nat was kept all the preceding Summer in a fallow 
alf, Condi- 
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Condition, fo that here is no Loſs of Time, nor 
Ground. Sixthly, As there is no Occaſion, for Years 
rogether, to lay any Dung or Manure on the ſame 
Ground, where either Wheat, Barley, Oats, Beans, 
Peaſe, Turneps, Lucern, or St. Foyne-ſeed is ſown 
in Drills, at a Foot aſunder, the Dung or Manure, 
made by the Farmer, may be intirely put to the 
Uſe of enriching his Meadow: oraſs, or Clover, or 
Rye-graſs, or Treyfoil. A new Improvement of 
vaſt Conſequence, eſpecially to all thoſe Gentlemen 
and Farmers, whoſe Land lies remote from where 
auxiliary Dungs or Manures are to be bought, or 
where it lies at ſome Diſtance from the Farm-yard: 
All which, and many more good Properties, be- 
Jong to this new Drill-huſbandry, as I ſhall a little 
further enlarge on, 

How a C- rop of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Beam, 
Peaſe, Lucern and St. Foyne Graſſes, &c. are d. 
livered from the Deſtruction of Weeds, Fowls, &c. 
by the new Dr ill- Huſbandry. — It is well known, by 
woeful Experience, that Weeds in ſome Years de- 
ſtroy half the Crop of Grain, as Wheat, Barley, 
Oats, Beans, and Peaſe, and alſo Lucern and St. 
Foyne Graſſes, Ec. to the utmoſt Undoing of ma- 
ny poor Farmers, who ſow their Ground with any 
of thoſe Corn or Graſs-leeds in the random or pro- 
miſcuous Broad-caſt Way : becauſe there are ſeveral 
Sorts of Weeds that grow in ſuch a numerous Man- 
ner, as to be out of their Power to cut up andexti- 
pate, while the Corn or artificial Graſſes are under a 
Growth in the Field in the Broad-land Mode. 

The Damage of the cobite and yellow Curlock to 
the Barley-crops. Theſe infe& vaſt Quant! 
ties of Ground, both in Vale and Chilturn Coun- 
tries; but the white Sort is the worſt, and leaſt 
ſeen, Between Sheer and Darkin, in Surry, in 3 
| ſandy, loamy Field, there was ſuch a Quantity of 
the white Curlock grew, I think, among a oY of 

aricys 
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Barley, that there ſeemed to be as much - Curlock 
as Corn, in the Year 1738; for in ſome dry Sum- 
mers (in which this capital Weed grows moſt pre- 
dominant) the yellow Sort kills great Part of Corn- 
crops. In Vales, where a Farmer has a Flock of 
Sheep, he delivers his Bean-crop from its Power, 
by letting them feed among the Beans, till the 
cripple the Growth of this Weed, for all the Sum- 
mer after; but in his Wheat, Barley, Oat, Pea, or 
Thetch-crop, he cannot do it, left the Sheep eat 
and ſpoil the Corn, at the ſame Time; ſo that here 
is little elſe but a Submiſſion per Force to the Da- 
mage of this Weed. So in Chillurn Countries this 
Weed, in ſome dry Summers eſpecially, over-runs 
whole Fields of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Beans, Peaſe, 
Thetches, Sc. ſown in the promiſcuous Way, to 
ach a Degree, as to ſpoil half the Grain; as it did 


in many Places in the Summer 1743, in the fore 


Part of which, a wet Time happened; but, in the 
latter Part of it, a very long dry Seaſon ſucceeded, 
that brought up the Curlock, and cauſed it to do 
great Damage. As does | 

The May-weed. Its Damage Io Crops of Barley, 
&, — This horrid, ſtinking, venomous, rampant 
Weed is another that defies the Farmer's Skill to 
leſſen its Growth among Corn-crops, when Corn is 
lown in the random Manner, and this Weed has 
got its Growth among it; for it is ſeldom that it 
comes ſo thin, as to give him Room to pull it up, 
but muſt poſitively ſubmit to its Damage, and that 
is commonly a great deal; for ſometimes it will 
kill half or more of a Crop of Wheat, or Barley, 
Sc. This ugly Weed, as it cannot be weeded 
out of the Corn, infects the Ground with its 
ved, and will remain in Poſſeſſion of it for ever, 
ft Ways and Means are not made Uſe of that will 
ceſtroy it 3 and alſo come up among the ſucceed- 
ing Corn-crops, to their utmoſt Deſtruction, urleſs 
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the Ground is extreamly well plowed and dunged 
to force on a quick rank Growth of the Grain, that 
it may out- run and get the Dominion of this Weed; 
and yet even all this Management will not ſome. 
times do, unleſs the Seeds of the Corn are ſown 
thick; for, if there is Room for the May-weed to 
grow, it ſeldom fails of coming up, and keeping 
Company with the Crop till near Harveſt, as it i 
very apt to do, both in wet and dry Summers ; 
and as it did in a moſt capital and general Man- 
ner in the Year 1743 in moſt Sorts of Grounds ; 
and where a Farmer is ſo poor, that his Rent de- 
pends wholly on his Crop of Corn, and it is ruined 
by the May-weed, he breaks in Courſe, and 
becomes undone, and a Charge to the Pariſh, 
and all on Account of this and other Weeds; 
which, in Truth, is ſo often the Cafe with many 
weak Pocket-Farmers, eſpecially when this or 0- 
ther Weeds leſſen and ſpoil his Crop, when Grain 
ſells cheap, for then he has but little Corn and lit- 
tle Money. And thus it happened to a pretty ma- 
ny this Year, when Wheat ſold in September for 
hilt a Crown a Buſhel, Barley thirteeen Shillings 
a Quarter, Oats twelve Shillings, and Peaſe and 
Reans for Jeſs than two Shillings a Buſhel, &. 
which were the very Prices I ſold all theſe Grains 
for at Hempſtead Market, in September 1743. It 
15 true, that, where a Farmer has a double Crop 
of Grain, though it ſells cheap, he is not a Loſer; 
becauſe his great Quantity ballances the low Price, 
and makes him a Gainer; but when, as I ſaid, 2 
thin Crop of Grain falls to his Share in ſuch a Year, 
then, if he is a poor Man, and cannot ſuſtain the 
Loſs, Woe muſt be his Caſe. 
The Gould, or Boſwell, or Mild Marigold, its Da- 
mage to Barley-crops. — This moſt deſtructive 
Weed is called by theſe ſeveral Names in different 


Countries, and is a third curſed Weed that infeſts 
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Of Barley-Crops. 19 
Corn-crops, and defies the Farmer's Skill to deſtroy 
it. This is the capital Weed that poſſeſſes ſandy 
Grounds, as the Curlock and May- weed do 
Clays, Loams, Chalks, and Gravels. Between 
Aſhford and Lenbam in Kent, J ſaw a large Field 
of Barley, that grew in a ſandy Soil, fo full of 
this Gou!d-weed, that there ſeemed to be almoſt as 
much Weed as Barley, and yet there was a pretty 
good Crop of the Grain ; by which Appearance, 
| knew the Land had been ſufficiently dunged, elſe 
there had been molt Weed, and leaſt Grain. On 


my Enquiry on the Spot, of the Nature of this 


Weed, the Owner told me he deſpaired of ever 
clearing the Ground of it; for that he always had 
It amongſt his Corn more or leſs, where it ſome- 
time cripples it to that Degree, as to cauſe half 
Crops. Now this Weed that grows up near as high 
as the Barley with its yellow Heads, and keeps 
Company with it to the laſt, draws away much 
of the Earth's Strength, and ſcatters vaſt Quanti- 
ties of its Seed, or propagates its Increaſe, by 
the Enlargement of its Roots; and is fo prone 
to grow in ſandy Soils, that I have ſeen it 
in many Fields as the chiefeſt Weed among Corn, 
for many Miles together. But in our Parts, where 
our Soils conſiſt of Chalk, Gravel, Loam, and 
Clay, we are Strangers to it, and ſo are all Vale ſtiff, 
Farths : I ſhall proceed no farther in this Place 
in writing on Weeds; for, if I was to give a parti- 
cular Account of the ſeveral Species, I could write a 
Folio Volume of them. Bur, I think, what I have 
ſaid of theſe Three is enough to ſhew the deſtructive 
Nature of Weeds in general, as they are Enemies to 
Barley and other Crops : Which leads me to the 
Thing intended, that is, to ſhew how they may bg 
utterly deſtroyed; 

How the famous Dutch Hand-hough and new in- 


vented moſt profitable Horſe-break deſtroy all Sorts of 
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Weeds, and give Corn-crops at the ſame Time the I; 
of Nouriſhment, — Whether it be Curlock, May. 
weed, wild Marigold, Crow-garlick, Meliiot, Cam. 
mock, wild Honey-ſuckle, Hog-weed, Cats-tail, 
Couch or T witch-graſs, or any other of the ſtub. 
borneſt Sorts of Weeds: Theſe Inſtruments will 
certainly deſtroy them, if aptly applied, between 
the Drills of Corn or artificial Graſſes, Sc. As to the 
Dutch Hand-hough, it is to be preferred before all 
Inſtruments whatſoever, for keeping clean the Inter- 
vals or vacant Ground, between Drills of Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, and artificial Graſſes, becauſe here is 
only the Width of twelve Inches allowed from 
Drill to Drill, which will not permit a Horſe and 
the Break to work between them, as being too nar- 
row for the Purpoſe, Therefore this Dutch Hough, 
that is to be worked by puſhing it before a Man, i 
moſt ingeniouſly adapted to anſwer the great Ends 
of keeping down and deſtroying the Growth of all 
Weeds, and at the ſame Time applies the hough- 
ed up Earth to the Roots of the Corn; which will 
nouriſh them in the moſt exalted Manner, as I have 
before obſerved. So the Horſe-break is as wel] a 
contrived Engine to work between Drills of Peaſe 
and Beans, for killing all Manner of Weeds, and 
breaking up and turning the looſened Eartli on their 
Roots, and this by the Help of the little Houghs 
Working before, and an earthen Iron that immedi- 
ately follows them; and all this at one Draft, by 
teaſon both the Houghs and the carthening Iron 
are fixed in one Beam, and drawn at one and the 
fame Time by the Horſe, Now ſuch an earthen 
Iron as this is, that will perform a great deal of 
Work in one Day, I recommend as one of the 
cheapeſt and beſt contrived Inſtruments that ever 
was invented, next to the moſt ſerviceable Plough ; 
becauſe this will hough and clean the Interſpaces, I 
believe, of ten, or more, Acres of drilled Peaſe or 

Beans 
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Beans in one Day, ready for Men's pulling ſuch 
urned looſened Earth nearer to the Bean and Pea 
Roots 3 which Work, wanting but little Labour to 
perform, one Man will diſpatch a great deal of it 
in one Day. 


. IL 
Of Sowing Barley in Vales. 


HE Time of Sowing Barley in ſtiff Vale Lands. 


— About the 12th Day of March is the 
ulual Time that Vale- Farmers begin to ſow Barley, 
if the Weather is in their Favour ; and this Time 
they more ſtrictly obſerve of late in Ayleſbury Vale, 
than they did. formerly ; becauſe many of them 
have ſuffered very much by ſowing their Barley-ſeed 
ſooner, in Hopes to have their Crop ripe before 
their Neighbours, and get it into their Barns in a 
dry Seaſon, and with a fine pale Colour, But the 
Conſequence of too carly ſowing Barley-ſced has 
often been attended with very ill Effects ; for, if 
Rains fall for ſome Time quickly after Sowing, and 
cold Weather happens at the ſame Time, the Bar- 
fey-Blades will diſcover to the Owner the poor 
Condition its Roots are in by their reddiſh Fox-co- 
lour, which is a certain Sign of a lamentable paor 
Crop at Harveſt. And, it a Vale-Farmer ſhould 


defer the Sowing of his Barley-ſeed too late, then 


he is in Danger of ſuffering by a bad Crop another 
Way; that is, if a long dry Seaſon ſucceeds 
ſuch late Sowing, then the Crop is the more likely 
to be attended with the foregoing Misfortunes of 
growing in three Degrees of Ripeneſs. However, 
hotwithſtanding all the Foreſight and Diligence a 
Farmer can make Uſe of, dry Weather ſometimes 
mmediately follows and continues (for Farming is a 
Lottery like moſt other Things) fo long as to bring 

the 
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the Crop under this Damage. Wherefore the Steep. 
Ing of Barley for Sowing, even in this moiſt Soil and 
Situation, may be of very great Service for forcing 
ir up in a little Time after Sowing, let the Wes. 
ther be ever ſo dry; and, by this Means, cauſe the 
Blades to ſhade the Roots before the Moiſture in 
the Seed is exhauſted, and thus prevent any Prejy. 
dice to the Barley-crop, if the Weather proves dry 
preſently after Sowing for {ix Weeks or two Month 
together, 

07 preraring Vale-lands for Sowing them with Bar. 
ley. ſeed.— There are ſeveral Circumſtances neceſſary 
to publiſh, on account of Sowing Vale- lands with 
Barley, that have eſcaped the Notice of all Authors 
whatſoever to this Time. The Sowing of Barley, in 
Vale-grounds, comes more into Practice than in 
former Times; for, till within theſe thirty Year 
pait, they ſeldom ſowed any other Corn in their 
low, flifi Vale-Farths, than Wheat and Horſe- 
beans. But the Vale-farmer, at laſt, got his Eyes 
opened, and ſaw that, by conſtantly ſowing one Sort 
of Seed, his Crops of Wheat were leſſened; for 
the Earth, Jike Animals, affects Variety of Species, 
Hence, chen, it was, that the Sowing of Barley-iecd 
took its Increaſe of Sowing, and now is frequent!y 
ſown, not only as a Tilth- crop, but alſo as a Hitch- 
crop. Firſt then for ſowing Barley- ſeed as a Tilth- 
crop: The Vale-farmer commonly makes the fol 
lowing Preparation : They fallow in May at tua 
theſt, and ſometimes in April. The firſt Stirree is 
performed in Juby, the ſecond Stirree in November, 
and, about the 12th of arch, they plow the laſt 
Time, and jow their Barley-ſeed. But, in the Year 
1740, three Plowings ſufficed, and proved as good 
as tour in ſome Years, becauſe the laſt hard Wuter's 
great Froſt had penetrated into the Earth very 
deep, hollowed the Ground, and killed the Weeds 
ſo well, that even half Plowings did in many Places 
prove 
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rove ſufficient to bring the Ground under a fine 
Tilth. And, for dreſſing their Barley-land, they do 
t either with Dung, or by the Fold, or by Pigeon- 
dung, or by Sdot, Theſe are the uſual Dreſſings 
for fertiliſing Barley-crops in the Vale of Aylc/bu- 
, which I ſhall take Notice of as follows: 15rft, 
If they dreſs with Dung, they commonly lay it 
on the Land, juſt before they begin to fallow, and 
then plow it in; or lay it on juſt before the firſt or 
{cond Stirree-Time, and then plow it in; for, by 
ſuch early Plowing in of the Dung, it will have 
Time to rot, and mix the better with the Earth, 
keep it hollow, and ſooner cauſe it to become a 
fine Tilth. If, by the Fold, they ply it to the 
Ground all the Summer, and likewiſe after the Bar- 
ley is ſown, when the Weather is favourably dry, 
and carry on this folding Dreſſing, as long as this 
(prouting Barley will let them, to great Advantage, 
becauſe.the Tread of the Sheep cloſes the Surface on 
the Seed, very much prevents the Damage of 
Droughts, and by their Dung, Stale, and Wool, they 
allo very much fertiliſe the Barley-crop. In ſhorr, 
Folding in Vale-grounds is reckoned the very belt 
of Dreſſing, both to Corn and Graſs- grounds, where 
they lie convenient for it. If by Pigeons-dung, I 
have this uſeful Remark to make known, that that 
Pigeone-dung, made Uſe of from a Dove-loft, is 
eſteemed to be half as good again as that made from 
a Dove- court, becauſe, in a Court, the Dung lies ſo 
near the Ground, that it draws much of its Quin- 
teſſence into it; which in a Loft it is delivered from, 
as falling and lying on a boarded Floor ; which 
Item may ſerve as a valuable Conlideration to all 
thoſe Farmers, who buy and fetch this Pigeon - 
dung at ſome Diſtance from their Houſes; a Thing 
commonly done, to help out with that made at 
Home. On this Account I have known an Ajleſpu- 
Y Vale-farmer drive his Waggon above ten Miles 
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an End, and bring Home fiſty Buſhels at a Time 
at one Shilling each of this Dung; and, as ſoon as 
the Barley- ſeed is ſown, a Man, with a Seed- cot full 
of it, ſtrews or ſows it out of his Hand to the Quan. 
tity of twenty Buſhels over each Acre of Land, 
and then harrows it in with the Barley-ſced. This 
Manure, for many Years paſt, has been eſteemed the 
richeſt of all others for fertiliſing all Crops of Com 
it is fown amongſt. But J intend hereafter to prove 
that Pigeons-dung 15 not the richeſt of Fowls-dung, 
and that there is another Sort of Fowls-dung 
richer than this, and that will do more Service both 
to Field and Garden Crops than this can. If Bar: 
ley-crops are dreſſed with Soot, I have to write, 
that this Manure 1s hardly got into Reputation az 
yet, for fertilifing Corn-crops in Vale-grounds. [ 
never knew but one Azl:ſbury Vale-Farmer make 
Ule of 1t for increaſing his Barley-crop, but by this, 
which I was an Eye-witneſs of, I am fare, cither 
Ccil or Wood: ſoot will anſwer very well, if twen- 
ty Buſhels of it are ſown out of a Szed-cot broad- 
caſt on one Acrc of Barley, as ſoon as the Sced is 
ſown and harrowed in with the Barley at the laſt 
Harrowing, becauſe the Soot muſt be harrowed in 
but once in a Place, thougn the Barley mult be 
harrowed more: Or the Soot may be ſown c- 
ver the Barley, when the green Blades are two 
Inches high. They {chiom ſow a Hirch-crop of 
Barley, but, if they do, preſently aſter the Harveſt 
they plow up a Wheat-'tubble, let it lie all Winter, 
and in Marc; give it one Plowing again, and harrow 
in the Barley, but this only where the Ground 1 

in rich Heart, | 
The common Way of Sowing Bartey-ſeed on Val 
Ridge-Lands,—The Sowing of Barley-teed on Vale 
ridge- lands is done after this Manner: On the rough 
Ground, juſt before they begin to plow it for the laſt 
Time of all, they ſow on each Acre one Call 
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Zarley to the Quantity of one third Part of four 
Buſhels; then they immediately with the Foot- 
plough plow it in, by caſting the Ground down 
with it: Now this thin Caſt of Barley- ſced, ſo plow- 
ed in, will ſtand ſtiffer than the reſt that is on! 
harrowed in, and by this Means will not fo caſil 
ſuffer by dry Scaſons, as if the whole Sced was only 
harrowed in. But there is another Conveniency in 
ſowing this firſt Caſt, and plowing it in; it will 
prevent the Barley coming in Rows, which that Bar- 
ley-crop will be ſure to do, whoſe Seed is all ſown 
on the rough Ground and harrowed in, When this 
firſt Caſt of Barley-ſeed is ſown and plowed in, 
they directly ſow two Thirds more of the four 
Buſhels of Seed all over the rough Ground as the 
Plough left it, and only harrow it in, by ſowing it 
broad-caſt from Thorough to Ridge, and from 
Ridge to Thorough, at two Throws, or a Double- 
caſt; then they immediately harrow the Acre Ridge- 
land twice or more in a Place all long-ways; and 
afterwards when the Barley-ſprouts are two or three 
Inches high, they roll it, cloſe the Earth about the 
Stalks, and give the Roots a new Nouriſnment; and 
thus the Ridge-land is compleatly ſowed and finiſh- 
ed till Weeds get up and employ the Paddle. 

How a Gentleman in the Vale of Ayleſbury convert- 
ed a Meadow into Arable Land, and ſowed it for the 
firſt Time with Barley. — A Gentleman who held a 
large Farm of his own in this Vale, having a 
Meadow that did not produce that Profit, which 
he thought it would do, if the Ground was employ- 
ed under Crops of Corn, came to a Reſolution of 
plowing it up. Accordingly in this Month he 
plowed it up with the Foot-plough, and a Fin of 
Iron fixed in its Share, thus : He began to plow it 
into a Broad-land of nine Steps wide, by firſt ma- 
king a low Ridge and plowing on each Side of it 
till he extended his Plowing to the before-mention- 
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ed Dimenſions ; and as he plowed (as we cal! |) 
round the Ridge, he plowed the Graſs Turf da 
as thin as poſſible ; and as ſoon as he had turned 
down one Furrow with Turf, he directly with the 
fame Plough turned a Furrow of Mould on the ſame 
as thick as he could, ſo that the Graſs had no 
Chance to grow through it. When he had plowed 
all the Meadow up in this Manner, he harrowed in 
Barley-ſeed, which produced the biggeſt of Crops, 
Thus he not only enjoyed a Barley-crop without 
Loſs of Time, but prepared, at the ſame 'T ime, the 
{ame Ground for a Wheat-crop to be ſown at Mi- 
chaelmas following; for the Mould was laid on the 
Turf fo thick, that it rotted the Turf by Oclober 
next, when the Barley-ſtubble was plowed up, and 
Wheat harrowed in. I ſhould have ſaid there were 
two Foot-ploughs employed in this Work at a 
Time, one followed the other ; the firſt turned down 
the Turf, and the other turned the Mould on it. 
Of Sowing Sprat Barley on Vale-lands.— If the 
Benefit of ſowing this Sort of Barley in Vale-lands 
was rightly known, I believe more of it would be 
ſown than is, becauſe this Sort of Barley agrees beſt | 
with ſtiff Soils 3 and for this Reaſon it is often fown 
in Maſh-grounds, for here it will grow into a rank 
Straw and Ear, and yet not fall down, as having a 
ſtronger Straw than the common Sort of Barley 
has, will yield ten or eleven Quarters on an Acre for 
ſowing only three on ſuch rich Land, when four is 
uſed of the common Barley; which is a little infe- 
rior to this for making a Pale Malt, and therefote 
ſells beſt to the Diſtiller and Brewer, commonly for 
two Pence a Buſhel more than that, becauſe it vil 
yield more Spirits, and make a longer Length ol 
Beer or Ale than the common Sort will, 
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CHAP; IV. 
Of Sowing Barley in Chilturn Grounds, 


HE Nature of Chilturn Lands, — Hertferd- 

ire in general, moſt Part of Kent, Eſſex, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Berkſbire, Wiltſhire, and many o— 
ther Counties abounding in chalky, ſandy, gravel- 
ly, and loamy Soils, are deſervedly called Chilturn 
Countries, as being of a dry ſhort Nature, and Iy- 
ing in dry Situations, contrary to Vale-lands, that 
for the moſt Part are of a ſtiffiſh, wettiſh Nature 
and Situation ; and therefore there is various Ma- 
nagement neceſſary to be uſed, different from thoſe 
which Vale-lands require, and therefore I ſhall 
briefly touch on their ſeveral Plowings and Sow- 
ings, Sc. 

To ſow a chalky Soil with Barley. This ſhort ſweet 
dry Earth 1s plowed either with a Foot, or Whee]- 
plough, according to the Cuſtom of the Part; 
but a Foot-plough 1s generally uſed here, becauſe 
it will plow much ſhallower, than a peaked Share 
Two-wheel Plough, or One-wheel Plough can; 
and this Foot-plough is in many Places more than 
ordinary neceſlary to be uſed, becauſe there com- 


, monly lies under a Chalk a Sort of Hurlock, or 
Chalk-Stone, which being of a harder and barrener 


Nature than the Chalk, the broad-ſhared Foot- 
plough will plow as ſhallow as a Man can wiſh; and 
therefore only plow up a chalky Surface, or upper 
Stratum of Earth, and not meddle with the next 
hard Stratum of hurlucky ſtony Earth; which true 
Operation is much in Favour of a Barley-Crop, 
and therefore, while they are a performing the ſe- 


veral Plowings in the Fallow-ſeafon from April to 


this Month, they always plow it very ſhallow in 
Broad-lands, and ſeldom ever in Two-bout Ridges. 
E 2 This 
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This Soil will bear Wheat, Rye, Oats, Peaſe, 
Thetches, or Tills, Sc. but not Horſe-beans; if 
Wheat or Barley is ſown here, they make a re- 
gular Fallow for it, and change at every Fallow- 
Seaſon the Seed; that is, if they ſow Wheat this 
Time, they "oy Barley next, and Oats or Peaſe, 
or Thetches, or Tills after. But, of late Years, 
theſe chalky Farmers have left off Sowing of Peaſe, 
and fow moſt Oats, becauſe, in this looſe dry Soil 
the Sun and Air have ſuch Power as to parch and 
dry up the Pea-roots to tne Loſs of many Crops, 
But Wheat and Barley, if the Ground is folded, 
for the moſt Part grow into as fine rich Crops, as 
the fatter Earth produces; but then there muſt 
be a good Dreſſing of Folding and Dunging, or 
Sooting, or ſome Hundred Weight of Woollen 
Rags firſt applied, or Soot afterwards ſown on the 
Top of the Grain, to bring this to paſs ; for, as 
this Ground is generally of a very lean Nature, It 
requires rather a double Dreſſing than a ſingle one. 
Now when the Ground is got ready, they ſow four 
Buſhels of Barley on the rough Ground, and har- 
row it in; andaſtcrwards, when the green Blade is 
got about three Inches high, they roll it, and it 
is done with, till Weeding-time; z and then, if they 
are free from tlie Poppy, they ſtand a good 
Chance of a full Crop, which often (eſpecially in 
a wet Summer) falls to their Share, provided they 
dreis the Land well, But theſe Farmers and Gen- 
tlemen, who occupy ſuch chalky Ground, are 
vaſtly wanting to their own Intereſt in not provi- 
dling themſelves with one of the Drill-ploughs : It 
with the T hree-wheel Sort, the noble Horſe-break 
ſnould be bought with it; but, if the Pulley Dril- 
plough, a Dutch Hand- houggh is ſufficient; for in 
this Soil thete Inſtruments would do Wonders, not 
only for giving a Farmer full Room to ſow the 
Jane Lan a every Year, without ever making 4 
Fallow, 
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Fallow, but he may ſow and get fine Pea-crops, 
with fix Times the Aſſurance in my humble Opi- 
nion, by the Drilling Way, than hie can with the old 
Broad-land Way of Sowing. But who will be- 
eve this, why but few of the Eugliſb, as I have 
Reaſon to ſay, for J have ſent away as many Drill- 
ploughs to Scotland, Ireland, and the WYeſt-Iudies, 
s I have done to any Part of England. In ſhort, 
t cauſes poor Land to yield as much Grain again 
in the Drill-way, as it does in the Broad-land old 
Way, which I calculate to be true under ſeveral 
Conſiderations too tedious to mention here. Then 
ſurely all thoſe Farmers, Yeomen, and Gentlemen, 
that are capacitated to purchaſe the Inſtruments 
for ſo doing, are not a little wanting to their own 
intereſt, it they do not ſatisfy themſelves on this 
Account, by either buying or trying them, or ſee 
their Operation performed by others, though they 
nde many Miles for the Sight. But, before I quit 
writing on this chalky Soil, I have to obſerve, That 
Turnep-ſeed 1s often ſown on this Earth to Pro- 
it; and when a full Crop of them happens to be 
aten off with Sheep, Cows, or Oxen, then they 
give it only one Plowing, and ſow three Buſhels 
and a Half, or four of Barley, on the rough Ground 
and harrow it in; then directly clap the Fold on 
the ſame; and, if they can run it over the whole 
Crop, they hadly ever miſs a rich Keturn at Har- 
veſt, becauſe the Feet, Dung, and Stale of Sheep 
agree better with ſhort Chalk, than with any 
Earth whatſoever, by their treading in the Secd, 
and plaiſtering it, as it were, down fo faſt, that the 
Crops of Barley wilt ſtand upright, when others 
taat go without this Benefit will fall, be laid flat, and, 
perhaps, half the Grain ſpoiled, as is often the 
Caſe, eſpecially where the Chalk is of a dry and 
very ſhort Nature ; for then the Grain, without the 
Help of the Fold, ſtands looſe, and the Roots of, 
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it liable to be damaged by Droughts; for which To 
Reaſon in particular, the Steeping of the Barley. and C 
feed is more than ordinary neceſfiry ty be done, be. Ml of all 
fore it is fown in this huſtey Earth, but moſt of Parte 
all neceſſary when a Farmer is obliged to ſow his eſſes 
Barley-ſced late, as Iam going to ſhew by a true 0 et 
and remarkable Inſtance. not o 
How a Farmer, being obliged to ſow bis Barley lie Il for tt 
in a chalky Soil, ſteeped in it common V,/oter, and there. Mt velly 
by bad a better Crop than his Neighbours. — It was 0 K. 
but laſt Year 1742, that a judicious Farmer, who dreſſe 
tives between ing and Mendover, having had a IM Si 
Crop of Turneps, that grew in a chalky Soil; to ge 
make their Meat hold out as long as he could in Dreſl 
this ſcarce Time of Graſs, he gave the Land only 
one Plowing to ſow and harrow in the Barley-ſced; 
and being neceſſitated to ſow this Grain ſo late as 
the latter End of this Month, he, for Fear of a 
dry Seaſon ſucceeding his Sowing, acted wiſer 
than his ignorant obſtinate Neighbours ; for, tho 
he was unacquainted with my Receipt for uſing 
Salr-petre for this Purpoſe, yet, of his own 
Notion, he ſteeped his own Barley-ſecd in fair 
Water two Days and two Nights before he ſowed 
it; and the EHect was, that he enjoycd a far better 
Crop than his Neighbours, who ſowed their Barley 
the ſame Time in the fame Soil. Now 1t Steeping 
of Barlcy-ſfeed in only common Water had the 
profitable Effect of making it come up in an even 
and quick Sprouting, for its Blades to give the 
Barley- roots an ealy Cover and Shading againſt 
Droughts; how much more would the Crop have 
been improved, if the Seed had been ſoaked in 2 
Saii-petre I .iquor, that would not only have pro- 
duced theſe Bencfits, but allo made the Barley-ſced 
to ſprout into many Branches and large Ears, to th! 
very great Increaſe of its Crop, even in the dricit 
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To ſow a gravelly Soil with Barley. ſeed, —Graveliy 
and chalky Soils are very well known to be the beſt 
all others for producing a fine white, thin-ſkinned 
Barley-corn 3 and therefore, where a Farmer pol- 
efſes ſuch an Earth, he has a great deal of Reaſon 
to encourage the Growth of Barley-crops in it; 
not only for the Benefits I have mentioned, but alſo 
for that excellent Quality more incident to a gra- 
velly Earth than any other, which is, its Proneneſs 
to Kerning or Corning; for this Soil, if it is well 
drefſed, and the Barley-ſeed firſt ſteeped before 
Sowing, ſeldom or never fails of producing the 
largeſt Crops of Barley: But, when I mention 
Dreſſing of this Soil, I would be underſtood, 1 
do not mean a common ſcanty Dreſſing : No, As 
this is one of the looſeſt, and moſt huppy Sorts of 
Farths, it is abſolutely neceſſary to beſtow upon it 
the greateſt Aſſiſtance, that is, a double Dreſling 3 
as is often done by ſeveral of thoſe able and judi- 
cious Farmers I know, who rent much of this Soil, 
and accordingly receive in Return double Crops of 
this Grain, when their Neighbours, who give it 
only a common ſlight Dreſſing, receive but half the 
Quantity at Harveſt ; for, by ſuch Double-dreſſing, 
the ſteeped Seed is ſo invigorated in its firſt Vege- 
tation, that it preſently runs into a branching 
Growth, and covers its Roots with ſuch a Defence, 
againſt ſuch Droughts, as to cauſe them to produce 
an early Crop. It is this gravelly Soil that yields 
us the ſweeteſt of Turneps, and therefore is moſtly 
ſown with Turnep-ſced and Barley; for, as ſoon as 
the Turneps are caten off, they give this Earth onl 
one Plowing, and harrow in three Buſhels and a 
Half of Barley-ſeed; but, if the Ground is more 
than ordinarily poor, four Buſhels is the Quantity 
unſteeped; but, if ſteeped in a right Liquor, three 
Buſhels will be ſufficient for one Acre. Then 
here a Farmer has the excellent Conveniency of 
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running his Fold over the Seed, as ſoon as ſown 


and can carry it forward, till the whole Field is fi. 


niſhed, he will find it the beſt of Dreſſing for this 
looſe, dry, gravelly' Soil. But, as few Farmers have 
this Opportunity, we commonly, about Gadde/ey, 
dreſs our graveily Barley-ground, with cither Dung, 
or London Coal: ſoot; but, as often as we can, we do 
it with me Fd; and, when we get a Crop of Bar- 
ley, from off this Soil in a right Order, we ſeldom 
ever fail of finding not only a ready Market for it, 
but alſo a Shilling or two in a Quarter more than for 
that Barley that grows in Loams or ſtiff Earths : 
And this Trial falls to my Lot, more or leſs every 
Year, as being Owner of ſeveral Fields of Grays], 
Chalk, Loam, and Clay, which leads me to give 
an Account of ſowing Barley in loamy Earths, 

To ſow a Loamy Earth with Barley-ſeed. — 
As this is a ſtiff Earth, in Compariſon of a Sand, 
a Chalk, and a Gravel (and, is indeed, the ſtiffeſt 
of all others, except Clays) it receives a different 
Huſbandry from them to ſow Barley-ſeed in, for 
returning Crops that may anſwer the Farmer's 
Wiſhes. For this Purpoſe, therefore, there muſt 
be more Plowings performed 1n this Earth, than are 
neceſſary to be done 1n them, in order to bring it 
into a fine Tilth, and make it ufficiently porous to 
receive and nourith the fine tender Capillary Roots 
of the Barley; becauſe theſe Roots are of ſuch a 
ſoft, thready Nature, that they will never thrive, 
unleſs they have a full Freedom to puſh them caſily 
into the Farth; ſo that though a Farmer ſhould 
beſtow a doable and treble Dreſiing on this Earth, 
for making it return a large Crop of Barley, yet it 
will be to little Purpoſe, unleſs the Land is brought 
into a perfect porous Fineneſs by the Plough and 
Harrows. A Caution fo neceſſary to be obſerved, 


that, by the Want of it, Thouſands of Acres of 
Barley have fallen ſhort of the Farmer's Expec- 
tation 
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tation at Thraſhing-times. In this loamy Soil we 
ſow Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peaſe, Beans, artificial 
Graſſes, Turnep and Rape-ſeed, Sc. and after the 
two latter have been eaten off with Sheep, we ſow Bar- 
ley-ſeed, upon one, and fometimes two Plowings: 
Some commend , the Plowing the Turnep-ground 
once, and others twice, for a Crop of Barley : If 
it is plowed but once after the Turneps are eaten off 
the Corn, they ſay, directly enjoys the Dung and 
Stale the Sheep left behind them, and the Ground 
is delivered from the Dangers of great Rains, 
that may happen between the Plowings, if the 
Ground is plowed twice before the Barley is ſown, 
becauſe ſuch Rin are apt to bake and cake (as we 
call it) ih? Ground, and waſh away the Sheep- 
dreſſing before the Corn 1s in the Earth. To which 
] have to remark, that one Plowing, after the Tur- 
neps are eaten off, is ſurely beſt, when Turneps 
have been houghed well, were a full Crop, and the 
Ground by thoſe Means kept free of Weeds, and 
in a hollow light Condition. But where the 
Ground had been ill-houghed, and that before had 
not been brought into a fine Tilth 3 where Weeds 
abounded, and the Earth is clung and ſowre; then 
it is certainly the beſt Way to give it two Plow- 
ings in Broad-lands, one croſs the other. But then 
ſuch two Plowings ought to be done preſently one 
after one.another, that they may the better fine the 
Earth, and kill the Weeds, and prevent the Da- 


mage of too much Rain; for good Plowings, good 


Harrowings, and fair Weather, while theſe Opera- 
tions are performing, and the Seed ſowing, are the 
beſt Aſſurances to hope for a full Crop of Barley; 
and remember that, where two Plowings are beſtow - 
ed upan Turnep or Rape-land, the firſt Plowing 
ſhould be very ſhallow, and the laſt a little deeper ; 
becauſe, tho? the firſt turns the Sheep-dreſling in- 
to the Earth, the laſt turns it up again, lo that the 
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Seed-barley will directly have the Benefit of it. It 
is an uſual Saying, That a quick Man ſhould ſotv Oats, 
and a flow Man Rarley, by Reaſon Oats need not 
be ſown quite ſo thick as Barley ; for Barley ſhould 
be ſown ſo thick, that a Shoemaker*s Awl may but 
enter between the Stalks without touching them; 
therefore, in any of the Chalks, Sands, Gravels, or 
Loams, there ought no leſs to be fown than four 
Buſhcls of Seed on each Acre unſteeped broad-caſt, 
1 ſhould here have given an Account of Drefling 
Manures made Uſe of for increaſing Crops of Bar- 
ley in loamy Grounds, but this is too tedious for the 
Room J have, and therefore muſt haſten to give an 
Account, 

Of ſowing Barley-ſeed in Ioamy Clays, and other 
wet Soils, — That Ground, that beſt agrees with 
Wheat, does not with Barley; it is for this very 
Reaſon that the Middleſex, ſtiff, loamy, clayey Soils 
very much diſcourage their Farmers from ſowing 
Barley in them; yet, as Art helps Nature, even 
theſe diſagreeable Soils may be made to bear good 
Crops of Barley, as I have proved to the Wonder 
of thoſe Farmers, who lived about a Gentleman's 
Houſe that tried, by my Direction, my Salt-Petre 
Receipt, and had in Return ſix Quarters from off 
each Acre, as he himſelf declared to me, and this 
where they ſeldom ever before mowed above three 
Quarters from off one Acre. Hence it is that I 
have Reaſon to aſture thoſe Farmers, who occupy 
loamy, clayey Lands, that lie tolerably dry, they 
ought not to deſpair of getting good Crops of Bar- 
ley from off them; and this becauſe, by Virtue of 
the Imbibition of the Grain, ſuch cold Land may 
be ſown the latter End of this Month, or at the 
Beginning of April; and hope for good Succels, 
tor they may depend on it, that by the Bar- 
I-y-ſeed being ſoaked within-ſide, and loaded 
without- ide with a Coat of Lime, no dry Weather 

can 


ley-ſeed was ſown. 
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can ſo cloſe the Ground, as to ſtop its Growth, pro- 
vided the Earth was in a fine Tilth, when the Bar- 
Here therefore, after three or 
three Buſhels and a Half of Barley have been ſoaked 
according to my Receipt, publiſhed in my former 
Works, the Farmer is to ſow Half of it on the 
rough Ground, as the Plough left it, and which I 
will ſuppoſe was plowed into the narroweſt Furrows 
that he could well do ; for it 1s a true Saying, The 
more Furrows, the more Corn, Thus, when Halt 
the Barley is ſown, harrow the Surface once in a 
Place, and then ſow the other half Part of the 
Barley-ſeed, and harrow it ſeveral Times long- 
ways and croſs-ways of the Field; and then all 
is finiſned, till Rolling and Weeding-time, which 
are two Operations I ſhall write of in a proper 
Month. In ſhort, I ſhall conclude this Article with 
obſerving, that if a loamy, clayey Soil is ſown too 
ſoon, the Rains may very likely fall in the Plow- 
ing and Sowing, and then the Work muſt ſtop for 
ſome Time ; becauſe this Sort of Earth, above all 
others, will graume, clog, and furr up the Plough 
and Harroys, fo that they cannot work; and the 
Seed, that is ſown in ſuch wet Weather, will be 
bound 1n, and, perhaps, never ſprout out ; but, be- 
ſides theſe Misfortunes that attend the Sowing of 
Barley-ſeed too ſoon in a Clay-ſoi}, there is another 
that often proves fatal to the Barley- crop; and that 
is, if Barley-ſeed is ſown ſoon, the cold Weather, 
and the Nature of the cold Clay together, will, in 
Courſe, chill, and often kill the Barley, after it 1s 
got Handful high; and, as an Indication of this 
Ruin, the Barley-blades, as I have before obſer- 
ved, will be as red ſometimes as a Fox's Tall. 
Thus I am the firſt that has diſcovered this Way of 
improving loamy, clayey Souls, by ſowing them 
with Barley; and how neceſſary ſuch an Invention is 
to thoſe Farmers, who have hitherto been afraid 
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to ſow ſuch Earths with Barley-ſeed, will appear 
by the Succeſs that will follow the Attempt ; tho? 
I am ſenſible few of them will take my Word for 
it, notwithſtanding TI write from the Field of Ex- 
perience, as an Occupier of ſuch a loamy clayey 
Earth, and not from a Foundation of Theory col- 
icted chiefly from a Study of Books; but there 
are other Reaſons for ſowing not only a Clay-ſoi}, 
but any other ſo late as in the Month of April, and 
I intend in that Monthly Book to give a full Ac- 
count of the fame, 

Of Sowing Barley with one of the Drill-Ploughs.— 
A ſtiff Sand, a dry Chalk, a fine Gravel, or a dry 
Loam, are the propereſt Soils, of all others, for 
ſowing Barley-ſeed in Drills; and more of theſe 
have been ſown with Barley-ſeed in Drills this Year 
1743, than ever was known before (and, which, I 
believe I may affirm, I have, in ſome Meaſure, 
been an Eye-witneſs of) both by Gentlemen and 
Farmers, becauſe half, or leſs than half the uſual 
Quantity of Seed will ſupply one Acre, and give 
the Farmer Leave, without any Dung, or Manure, 
to ſow the Interſp:ces of the ſame Ground with 
Wheat or Barley, Oats, or Peaſe, or Thetches, or 
Tills, Sc. the ſucceeding Seaſon ;z which I think is 
an Article of great Profit (as it prevents the com- 
mon Loſs of letting Land lie idle every third Year) 
to Farmers who are poſſeſſed of ſuch convenient 
Soils for Drilling Corn, eſpecially to the weaker 
Sort, who are hardly abie to ſtock a Farm with 
live Cattle; for this Drilling Huſbandry requires 
no other Sort than Horſes, So the Gentleman that 


has a Mind to fave his Hedges from Damage, or 
Keep his young Plantations of Timber, or Frutt- 
trees, Hop, Kitchen, or other Gardens, out of Dan- 
ger of being cropped and damaged by Cattle, has 
here a ſale Opportunity of carrying on the Buli- 
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neſs of Agriculture with the greateſt Pleaſure and 
Profit. 


F Sowing Oats in March. — Tho' I have in 
laſt Month ſhewn that February is the pro- 

pereſt Month, of all others, to ſow Oats in; yet 
there are Thouſands of Acres ſown in March, cſpe- 
cially where the Soil is of a clayey Nature, or lies in 
a wet Situation; for in Caſe even a gravelly chalky, 
ſand v, or loamy Soil hes very near the Springs, or is 
otherwiſe ſub ject ro ſuffer by Water; ſuch Ground, 
I fay, is better ſown with black or white Oats in 
March, or April, than in February ; for, as hardy a 
Grain as this 1s, it may be chilled and killed, where 
the Seed is ſoon too ſoon in Land expoled to Inun- 
dations of Waters; for which Reaſon Hundreds of 
Farmers, in Ayleſbury Vale, dige not ſow any Oats 
in that Ground, that is of a clayey Nature, and 
les in ſuch low Situations as ſubjects the Carn to 
the Damage of Waters : Therefore, unleſs the 
Soil 1s of a dry Nature, no Sort of Oats ought to 
be fown in February; and, if it is of the wetteſt 
Sort, then this Month affords the Farmer the ſafer 
Opportunity. And now may be ſown either the 
black, or white, or reddiſh Oat, with or without 
any Dreſſing or Manure ; for an Oat will proſper 
where hardly any other Corn will, tor which Rea- 
lon, the Oat is become the Chief, and the moſt 
profitable Corn for ſowing and proſpering in the 
remoteſt Parts of the North, where ſome ſow the 
teddiſh, others the white, and others the black 
Oat, But the reddiſh Oat. which is much ſown in 
Der- 
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Derbyſbire, gets more and more into Reputation for 
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an extraordinary good Oat. In Scotland Thouſands 
of Acres are ſown. with a {ſmalliſh white Oar, that are 
not ſo large as thoſe ſown more to the Southward, 
The white Oat is the tendereſt Sort of all others, 
and therefore ought not to be ſown before this 
Month, or in Abril; and then in a Sand, in a 
Chalk, in a dry Loam, or in a ſtiffiſn Earth, ſo it 
lies not wet; and when it is ſown in any of theſe 
Soils, and they be in good Heart, a white Oat will 
fAouriſh and become a great Crop. But I do aſſure 
all thoſe who ſow this Oar, that, though all the Oat 
Tribe are great Peelers or Robbers of the Goodneſs 
of the Earth, yet this will do it beyond all the 
reſt ; for this Oat has not only a ſtrong large Stalk 
and Ear to nouriſh, but aiſo a broad Flag belides, 
that keeps Company with the Stalks. It is there- 
fore that in moſt of our Hertfardſbhire Grounds, as 
well as in ſeveral other Ch/arn Countries, they ſow 
the black Oar, for its great Yield and leſs Suction 
of the Earth than the white Oat draws ; for it is a 
Folly to ſow a white Oat in a poor Soil. And al- 
though moſt Farmers in Hertfordſhire, and elſe- 
where, never dreſs their Land directly for ſowing it 
with Oats, there are ſome that wiſely dreſs their 
Ground with Dung or Compolt on Purpoſe to nou- 
riſh an Oat-crop 3; and this they do very judici- 
ouſly, becauſe Dung, laid on to aſſiſt an Oat-crop, 
will take of that Rankneſs that would canker, or 
ſmut, and ſpoil a Wheat-crop in ſome Sort of 
Soils, if laid on the Ground juſt before the Wheat 
is ſown 3 which, by this Piece of forward Huſban- 
dry, 1s delivered from theſe Miſchiefs ; for the 
Ground, being thus enriched by Dunging, will cer- 
tainly produce huge Crops of Oats, and a huge 
Crop of Oats will certainly clear the Ground of 
Weeds, and leave it in a molt fine hollow Tilth 
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for Nuat it is the beſt Way of preparing Ground for 
nds MW: Wheat-crop, where the Soil is not a hungry Sand 
are Wor Gravel, or where the Land cannot be cheaply 
rd, Mircfſed by the Fold, or otherwiſe manured ; when 


ten the Ground is deſigned to be fown with Oats, 
ter with or without Dreſſing, if it is infected 
with Weeds, the beſt Way is to give it two Plow- 
nzs, to kill ſome, and ſtop the Growth of others, 
hat they ſhould not get the Start of the young 
will WOat-crop, and cripple its After-growth ; and ſo 
ure N eceſſary is this Piece of Management, that I know 
Oat Nome Chilturn Farmers, who dare not ſow ſome of 
neſs Witeir Fields with Oats, unleſs it has had two 
the W?lowings, to give the Oats Room to grow up, and 
talk MWoipple the Weeds. Theſe Plowings are alſo moſt 
des, Wieceſſary to be performed, in Caſe a Farmer ſows 
gere- Clover, or Rey-graſs, or Trefoil, or St, Foyne, or 
„ as MWLicerne-ſeed among his Oats ; for, though many 
ſow Wwe fo lilly to ſow theſe Seeds on only one Plowing 
tion Mof the Ground, it often cauſes them to loſe their 
is a MWbraſs-crop by it; whereas had the fame Earth been 
d al- MWolowed twice, and got thereby into a fine Tilth, 
elſe- Nich Graſs ſeeds have three times the Chance of 
ng it Miking the Ground; and, indeed, I do aver it for 
their Truth, that an Oat-crop is the propereſt Corn of 
nou- Wil others, to ſow any of the Graſs-ſeeds amongſt, 
dici- Wit the Ground is in Heart; becauſe the Stalks of 


crop, WOars are apt to ſtand ſtiffer than Barley, and there- 
r, or ey the Crop of Graſs is in leſs Danger of being 
rt of boiled. (But more of this hereafter.) When the 
Theat FWbround is plowed ready for Sowing of Oats, they 
{ban- Ie to be fown half on the rough Earth, as the 
r the lough left it, and then the Harrows are to follow; 
| cer- Wind when the Ground is harrowed once in a Place, 
huge Wit other half of the Seed is to be ſown broad-caſt 
1d of Ike the laſt, and harrowed in long-ways and croſs- 


days of the Land, till the Seed is well covered; 
W there has been a Practice carried on by ſome 
par- 
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articular Farmers that I have known, who think 
it the beſt Way to ſow Oats by a ſingle Throw of 


them over the whole Ground, as believing they can, 


at ſuch a ſingle Throw, ſow Seed enough; and if 
a Perſon tells them, they cannot ſow the Ground 
thick enough in this Manner, the Anſwer I remem. 
ber of one was, that his Hand was a Jarge one, 
and therefore could compleatly ſow the Ground at 


one Throw or Broad-caſt ; but their Aſſurance has 


ſometimes failed their Expectation, and found the 
contrary Effect, by the Oats coming up ſo thin, 
as to give the Weed Room to grow between them, 
to the great Damage of the Crop, For my Part, 
I always have my Oats that are ſown in the Broad. 
caſt Mode ſown twice in a Place, and find it far the 


ſurer Way to have a full Crop, than ſowing them 


by a ſingle Thorough, and I have tried both Ways, 

Of Sowing Oats in Drills. — This of late is be- 
come a modiſh Way of ſowing Oats in poor Soils; 
ſuch as Chalks, {tiff Sands, ſhort Gravels, and dry 
Loams, becauſe the Drill, by the Aſſiſtance of the 
falling Earth upon the Seed, is the better able to 
nouriſn the Roots of the growing Corn, than when 
Oats are only fown broad-caſt and harrowed in; 
for Reaſon, as well as Experience, confirms this 
Truth, that, the greater Cover of Earth it has, the 
more Nouriſhment it receives; and the Neuriſhment 
that a Drill gives the Seed, by the Fall of che firi 
Earth, and that which 1s afterwards added to it, by 
the Operation of the Dutch Fand-hough, will, I 
ſuppoſe, give the Roots of the Oats a thicker Coat 
or Covering by three Degrees, more than they te- 
ceive when ſowed in the common Broad-land Way, 
And then they will allo be better defended from 
the Power of too great Droughts, that oftentimes 
leſſen the Bulk of Crops, when their Seed is fown in 


the uſual Way. But Oats are abſolutely neceſtary 
| | | Ut 
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to be ſown ſometimes for Change-ſake ; for though 
a Perſon may ſow either Wheat or Barley-fecd ſe- 
veral Years together, in one and the Tame Ground 
by Virtue of this Drill Huſbandry, without any 
Damage from ſuch repeated Sowings of one and 
the ſame Species; yet in Time a Change of Seed, 
even here, will be abſolutely neceſſary to enliven and 
give the Earth Vigour by ſuch Change; for 
yearly Experience proves this to be undeniable, 
that a Change of Species will enable the Land to 
return the greater Crops of Corn, From whence I 
infer, that though the Earth, by the Drilling Huſ- 
bandry, will endure to be ſown with one Sort of Spe- 
cies ſucceſſively, oftener chan it will in the Broad- 
caſt or Spraining Way; yet in Time a Change of 
Seed, as I ſaid, 1s truly requiſite to be ſown for re- 
freſhing the Earth, and cauſing it to become more 
fruitful in returning the greater Crops 3 and theres 
fore Oats now and then ſhould be the Grain that fol- 
lows either Wheat or Barley. 

A new Account how heat, Barley, or Oats may 
be ſown with the Drill-Ploughs, without Houghing 
between the Drills at all. —— The Pulley Drill- 
plough is certainly a fine Invention of Edward King, 
Eſq; and fo is the Drill Three-wheel Plough that 
was invented by a Farmer, who thought it the 
belt Inſtrument in the World to increaſe Crops of 
Grain and artificial Graſſes in pooriſh Land, and by 
levera] Years Experience he found it fully to an- 
ſwer his Expectation, as he declared to me him- 


elf ; and I remember he defired me to look over a 


Field of his fine, large, whitiſh Carolina Peale, in 
the Month of July, I think about the ſixth Day of 
that Month, when they were almoſt ready to cut, 
and which grew in Drills made by this excellent 
Three-wheel Drill-plough, and the Ground broke 
by the Horſe-break between them: This Crop, I 
ay, he aſked me, if ever I ſaw a more plentiful one 
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in my Life? I told him I thought I never did, But to 
come nearer my Propoſal : Where a Perſon has a 
Mind to ſow Wheat, Barley, Oats, or artificial 
Graſs-ſ{ced, ſuch as Lucerne, St. Foyne, Clover, Ho- 
ney- ſuckle, or other Sorts, he may ſow any of theſe 
Grains, or Graſs- ſeeds, in Drills by this Three. 
wheel Plough at ſix Inches apart, and that in the 


greateſt Perfection, by Means of the Wheels, which 


the Ploughman can make to ſtraddle or cloſe at his 
Pleaſure, by making them ſtand wider or narrower 
on the Iron Spindle, that thus will give him an Op. 
portunity, I ſay, to ſow any of theſe Seeds at fix 
Inches aſunder in Drills; but then, when they are 
ſowed in this cloſe Manner, there is not a proper 
Room for employing any Break or Hough between 


the Rowsor Drills, and therefore the Crop muſt take 


its Chance of Growth, which, perhaps, may turn 
to a very good Account, provided the Land is in 
a true clean Condition; for then the Grain or Grafts 
may very likeiy out-grow, and get the better of all 
Weeds that happen to take the Land between the 
Drills: But it the Ground was tov! at Sowing: time, 
and ſubject to be over- run with the Curlock, Mas. 
weed, Poppy, Wild-Marigold, or other perniciou: 
Weeds, then it is a great Chance, if the Crop 
does not ſuffer by them. However, I know, and 
have ſcen it practiſed by a topping Farmer, who 
fowed, in the Year 1743, ſeveral Sorts of Field. 
iveds this Way in his incloſed Grounds, and had 
excellent Crops without houghing between the 
Dr.1ls, becauſe he made them with the Three-wheel 
Drill-plough at fix Inches aſunder; ſo that either 
Gentlemen or Farmers are not neceſſitated, if they 
uſe this very profirable Drill-plough, to ſow thelf 
Grain a Foot Diſtance in Drills. And althoug 
Grain or Grafs-ſeeds are ſown in this Manner, an! 
never houghed, yet they ſtand a much better Chance 


of a full Crop of Wheat, Barley, Oats, or Graf 
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ſeeds, than when they are ſown in any old Way, by 
Reaſon, as I ſaid, of the greater Cover of Earth, 
and the greater Quantity of Ground, that their 
Roots enjoy by the vacant Intervals between the 
Drills, which conſequently yield them more Nou- 
riſhment than ordinary. But for the greater Aſſu- 
rance of having a good Crop of Wheat, Barley, Sc. 
the fame Ground that is to be drilled and ſowed in 
this Manner, without any after Houghings, may be 
dunged or manured in the uſual Way that is done, 
when Grain or Graſs-ſeeds are ſown in the Broad- 
land Way, for Sowing of Corn or Graſs-ſeeds, in 


ſuch narrow Drills, does not hinder a Farmer dreſ- 


lng his Ground with either ſhort Horſe-dung, Lime, 
or Compolt before Sowing, nor laying on, after the 
Graia or Graſs-ſecds are ſown, either Soot, Oil- 
cahe Powder, Malt-duit, Aſhes, or other Manure, 
for fertiliſing the Crop. This is an intire new 
Way, that no Perſon whatſoever has publiſhed to 
thc World beſides myſclt; and, as this Account of 
it is the very firſt Eſſay that I have wrote concern- 
ing it, I do aſſure all my Readers, that ] write from 
the Field of Experience, and that there have been 
good Crops got this Way of Wheat and other 
Corn in the Harveſt of 1743, as a Farmer need to 
deſire; but then it ought to be conſidered, that a 
Crop of Grain, ſowed in Drills at fix Inches aſun- 
der, does not allow any Seed to be ſown in the 
Intervals for the next Crop, becauſe ſuch Sowing 
puts the Ground on a Par with that fown in the 
random Way; and therefore, in this Sort of narrow 
Drilled-Huſbandry, Lent-Grain ſhould ſucceed a 
Wheat-crop, and a Fallow, that, according to the 
ual Mode of Farming. Thus I have great Rea- 
bn to praiſe this ſerviceable Pay-rent Three-wheel 
Drill-plough, for its being eaſily contracted into 
ach a Narrowneſs of Width by its Wheels, and 
ue Iron Spindle it turns on, chat the Corn or 
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Graſs-ſeeds may be ſown at ſix Inches apart Drills; 
or in Drills at two Feet Diſtance, or in Drills of + 
Foot Diſtance, and ſo in Proportion to any Di— 
ſtance between the two Extreams. But, beſides 
all this, this valuable Plough lets its Seed drop out 
of its Hopper ſo very low, and near the Ground, 
and in ſo narrow a Compaſs, that the Earth im- 
mediately falls in upon the Seed of itſelf 3 for it is 
plain, that, the narrower it drops its Seed, the nar. 
rower Drill is required to receive it ; and, the nar- 
rower the Drill is made, the fooner the Earth falls 


into it; and for this Reaſon the Farmer Inventer 


ſays, there is no Occaſion for two Irons to be fixed 
at the Arſe or Tail of this Plough, as there 1s in 
the Pulley-plough, ro gather up the Earth, and 
leave it in a Ridge Form on the Drill; nor for any 
Harrow (if the Ground was truly fine before Sow- 
ing) to follow, to cover the Seed in the Drill, be- 
cauley as I ſaid, the Three-wheel Drill-plough 
makes ſo narrow a Prill, that the Earth always 


falls in of itlelf, and ſufficiently covers the Seed in the 


looſeſt Manner poſſible 3 which is a great Advan- 
tage to all drilled Corn and Graſs-fſeed, by Reaſon 
the Seed by this Means is out of the Danger of be- 
ing what we call buried, or ſo covered, that its in- 
fant Sprouts of the Corn cannot come thorough it ; 
as is the Caſe oftentimes of a great deal that 15 
plowed 1n or ſown under Thorough, to the Loſs of, 
perhaps, halt the Crop; and when the Earth has fel 
in this looſe Manner on the Seed, it becomes 2 
jure Dreſſing to nouriſh the Crop; for when the 
Rains have deſcended, and ſufficiently waſhed the 
Salts out of ſuch a looſe porous Cover of Earth, the 
Seed and its Roots certainly are greatly fertiliſed by 
ir, and defended very much againſt the voracious 
Beaks of Field-fowls, from Inſects, and from the 
too great Power of Droughts, to the great Advan- 

tage of the Farmer, | 
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HY ſome Sorts of Peaſe ſhould not be ſown 
till this Month, — As I have in January 
and February wrote on ſowing, in chalky and other 
warm dry Soils, the hardy Windhr, the Horn, and 
the Iron - grey Pea, either alone, or with Horſe- 
beans 3 I now come to ſhew that there are ſeveral 
more tender Sorts of Peaſe that ought not to be 
fown till this Month ; for if they are ſown before 
March, and the froſty Weather, or chilly Wets 
meet their Sprouts, it is two to one odds, but they 
are killed, or at leaſt ſo crippled, as to become a 
half or quarter Crop. Hence it is, that we Farmers 
take the Precaution to forbear ſowing the Maple 
Pea, the Puffin Pea, the Eſſex Roading, the Hamp- 


ſire Kid, the Beau-dye, the Rouncival Maple, and 


the Rouncival-Blue, or Union- Pea, till this Month, 
becauſe theſe are of ſuch a tender Nature, that they 
cannot endure thoſe Hardſhips of Weather, as the 
Greys can. Therefore, if the Maple and Puffin 
Hog-Peaſe, the Hampſbire-Kid, the Beau-Dye,. the 
Roading, and the Rouncivals were to be fown in 
January or February, the Conſequence would very 
likely be, that, after they have ſhewn a green Stalk, 
a reddiſh one would ſucceed, as a Preſage or Sign 
that the Crop is ſpoiled by Froſts or Chills of 
Wets, as I ſhall more particularly ſhew by what 
follows : | 

How a Crep of Peaſe were intirely ruined by the 
Indiſcretion of a great Farmer. — The Farmer, that 
| here write of, was one who rented a large Farm, 
in Hertfordſhire, that conſiſted of ſeveral fine in- 
cloſed Fields of various Soils and Situations ; and, 


be- 
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becauſe he had a great deal of Ground to ſow with 
Penſe, he was tempted to begin to ſow them early 
in February, in a ſtiff Earth that was ſubject to be 
damaged by Waters; and therefore he very judi. 
ciouſly lowed his Pea- ſeed in two Bout-lands, or 
what we call four Thorough Stitches, which bein 
a Mode that laid the Peaſe: the higheſt of all others 
from the Power of chilling Waters, he was in 
this Reſpect to be commended ; but, though he was 
right in the Form of plowing in his Peaſe, he was 
as wrong in plowing them in while it ſhowed ; for 
he mult either be very ignorant, or very obſtinate, 
that carries on his Plowing in ſnowy Weather, as I 
ſhall by and by more particularly obſerve ; howe- 
ver, this was the very Fault of this Farmer, for 
while the Seedſman was ſowing the Peaſe, by ſprain- 
ing them in after the Plough, the Snow fell, and 
continued ſnowing till it lay ſome Inches thick on 
the Ground. The Conſequence was, that there 
were few or no Peaſe ; for the Snow bred the May- 
weed, or rather gave it Room to come up by kill- 
ing the Peaſe ; and this in ſuch Abundance, that it 
poiſoned the Ground, inſomuch that there was no- 
thing to be ſeen but a few Thetches, that were ſown 
among the Peaſe, and a full Crop of May-weed ; 
nor was there a tull Crop of Grain on the ſame 
Ground for eight or nine Years afterwards, 

How many Farmers, who occupy chalky Grounds, 
have loſt their Crops of Peaſe by a wrong Way of ſowing 
tbem. — This fatal Misfortune has often happened, 
occaſioned by the imprudent Management of Far- 
mers, who the moſt of all People, I believe I may 
ſay, under the Sun, are bigotted to antique Cu- 
ſtoms, and ſo attached to them, that it is a 
molt difficult Thing to convert them, by perſuading 
them to leave off an old wrong Way of Plowing, 
Sowing, or any Thing elſe in Fa arming, for practi- 
ling a better, though it be to their own Intereſt; 
bowever, 
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however, one old rich Farmer, whom I well know 
to have gotten an Eſtate, by his long holding a 
very cheap Farm, and by improving it in many 
Branches of Huſbandry, yet was ſhort in one main 
Article; and that was, by his harrowing in all his 
Hog-Pea-ſeed on the rough Ground, which though 
it would have been abſolutely right Management, 
in a clayey Loam, an intire Loam, and a Gravel, 
yet was wrongly done here. And this Farmer, 
after holding a Farm above forty Years, was at laſt 
convinced, that in a fhort, looſe, cha}ky Soil, as a 
great deal of his Ground was, he ought to have 
plowed his Peaſe in, and not only harrowed them in 
on his rough Earth, as the Plough left it; however, 
in the Year 1742, he ſowed all his Hog- pea- ſeed 
on the chalky Land, before it was plowed in the 
Broad-caſt Way, and then plowed them in with a 
Foot-plough, which covered all his Sced-peaſe, and 
thereby defended them not only from the Beaks 
of Field-fowls, but alſo a worſe Misfortune that 
oftentimes befalls Pea-crops; and that is the 
Drought of long dry Summer Seaſons, which gene- 
rally, in this dry, huſky Soil, parches the Pea-roots, 
if the Seed was only harrowed in. This Farmer, 
therefore, got wiſe enough to prevent, in a great 
Meaſure, this fatal Misfortune, though not till the 
Age of Seventy-two Years; and by the Succeſs 
that attended this better Way of ſowing his Seed 
under Thorough, he 1s reſolved to continue it, whilſt 
he lives; but, by the Way, I am to obſerve, that 
he gave his chalky Ground only one Plowing in 
all, and that was done at the Time of Sawing his 
Pea-ſeed ; for, if he had winter-plowed it, for this 
Purpoſe, he had been in the Wrong of it, as I am 
going to ſhew of this Work in other Soils. 

How in the Vale of Ayleſbury, and in the Vale 
of Darby, if their Farmers ſhould give their Ground 
two Plowings for a Pea er bean-crop, it would pre- 
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dent their having full Crops of them. — Firſt, In 
the Vale of Ayle/bury moſt of their Land, that al- 
ways lies Ridge and Thorough, is of a bluiſh, 
loamy Clay, which, though of a ſtiff and very 
hard Nature in the Summer dry Time, yet, on a 
little Froſt, will ſhoal and crumble into a ſhort Bo- 
dy and Surface, and lodge the Waters to that De- 


gree, if it is winter-plowed, as to greatly damage 


either Beans, Peaſe, or Thetches, that may be ſowed 
in this Month, or in February. Wherefore they 
are judicious enough to ſow theſe Leut grains on 
the Stubble of Wheat, or Barley, and then give it 
one Plowing and Harrowing, for compleating their 
Sowing. Thus alſo, in the Vale of Darby, their 
Farmers are very ſenſible, that Winter- plowingz 


would do their Ridge- lands a great deal of Harm, 


becauſe the Rains would waſh away great Part of 
their Goodneſs, if plowed twice for Peaſe or Beans, 
and got into ſo looſe and hollow a Condition, as to 
let the Air and Sun in that would thus dry up the 
Pea-roots. In the Vale of Darby their Earth is 
a reddiſh Clay, of a contrary Colour and Nature 
to that in Avle/bury Vale, and therefore they lay, 
they ſhould loſe their Crop, if they plow it twice 
for Peaſe or Beans, becauſe, like wiſe, the Waters 
would have ſo free an Acceſs to, and Entrance into, 
as to make a Lodgment in their Ridge-lands, 
load them with it, and cauſe the Harrows to harrow 
their Surface into a Marſh after the Seed is ſown; 
and the more, if it ſhould rain in the Sowing Time, 
to the Loſs of the Crop. Wherefore, as their 
Ground in Darby Vale is a red and ſtiffer Clay by 
far, than that in Ayleſbury Vale, their Farmers are 
obliged to take a different Method to ſow thel! 
Peaſe or Beans. In Ayleſbury Vale, as I ſaid, they 
plow their Peaſe and Beans in; but in Dar!) 
Vale, as ſoon as they have plowed their Land once, 


they ſow "their Peaſe and Beans broad-caſt all yy 
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the rough Ground as the Plough left it, and harrow 
them in with one ſingle Drag-Hharro as they there 
call it : By which Mode of Sowing, the Pea and 
Bean- ſeed falls in between the Furrows, and a great 
deal of Mould fall in upon them at Harrowing- 
time, and thus becomes a Feed and great Nouriſh- 
ment to their Crop all the Summer after. It is in 
this Vale of Darby, that they ſeldom or never ſow 
all clean Beans or Peaſe, but ſow in general a Mix- 
ture of both; that is, they ſow one Part Beans, 
and two Parts Peaſe together; the Peaſe are a large 
Sort of the Rouncival Kind, and ſerve either for 
feeding Hogs, or to boil alone, or with Pork or 
Bacon : And this they do with good Reaſon, for (as 
they ſay) if a dry Summer comes, the Peaſe may 
hit, and the Beans miſs ; and if a wet one happens, 
the Peaſe may miſs, and the Beans may hit, and thus 
they have two Strings to their Bow; and, indeed, 
it concerns the Farmer to take the ſureſt Way to 
come by a Crop of ſomething ; for, if he is de- 
prived of his Crop but one Year, it may, perhaps, 
bring him into a Bankrupt Condition; for the Rent 
is certain, the Crop uncertain, and the Help of 
Books and all other Aids are therefore perfectly 
neceſſary for all to conſult and get, and eſpecially 
Tenants, that they may learn, by others Harms, to 
beware and prevent the like Loſſes. For which 


Reaſon it is, that I have taken particular Care to in- 


form myſelf of many Caſes of this Kind, and as 
carefully have communicated them to the Public, 
both from my own and the Experience of many 
others. Thus by harrowing and tearing this ſtiff, 
rough Earth, two, three, or four times after Sow- 
ing, the Surface will lie ſmooth and looſe, ready for 
giving the Rains free Acceſs to the Seed and their 
Roots, in order to waſh down the Goodneſs of 
luch Top-earth, and, by Degrees, nouriſh the Crop 
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How a Farmer loſt almoſt Lis Crop of Peaſe by 
Miſmanagement. — In this Month a Farmer that 
had been concerned in Huſbandry forty Years, and 
had rented one particular Farm thirty Years, at 
ſixty Pounds a Year, committed fuch a Miſtake in 
the Sowing of his Pea-ſced, as proved to his great 
Loſs ; his Ground was a gravelly Loam, a Cloſe 
containing, ten Acres: In this, after a Crop of 
Barley had laſt grown on the ſame, he ſowed his 
Hog- peaſe all over the Stubble, Broad-caſt, to the 
Quantity of four Buſhels an Acre, and plowed them 
in with a pecked Share Two-wheel Plough, which 
when all the Cloſe was ſo done, he harrowed all 
the Ground, and then it was finiſhed, Now, by this 
wrong Method of ſowing his Peaſe, great Fart of the 
Seed was buried, and never could throw out a 
Sprout ſtrong enough to come thorough the hard 
cruſty Surface of this Field, which he ſhould have 
conſidered before; for his many Years Experience 
was enough to inform him, that gravelly Land, 
contrary to a Sand or Chalk, was moſt ſubject to 
cloſe and be bound in by Rains of all others, and 
by this \Means many Crops are loſt ; becauſe, if 
great Rains preſently ſucceed the Sowing of any 
Corn-ſeed that lies too deep in ſuch a gravelly 
Earth, it is a great Chance if it is not bound in as 
not to grow into any tolerable Crop. I aſked him, 
how he came to be to miſtaken” in his Management 
of this Pea-crop? He told me for Anſwer, that 
ſuch a famous Farmer did always the ſame, and 
got the belt of Crops. This made me ſcrutiniſe 
into the Matter ſo far, as to aſk the Perſon if the 
lame was true? Who told me it was true, that he 
lowed Peaſe in the ſame Mode of giving the 


Ground only one Plowing in all, and that was at. 


Sowing-time 3 bur, with this Difference from the 
miltaken Farmer's Management, he made Uſe of a 
Foot-plough, with a broad Share to Plow 1 8 
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y Pea-ſeed, which plowed his Ground as ſhallow as 
1+ he pleaſed; and that by plowing his gravelly, loamy 
qd Ground fo ſhallow, the Peaſe threw out their Spires 
at MW with Freedom, and commonly grew into a good 
in Crop, becauſe the Seed was thus ſheltered from the 
at Beaks of Fowls, from too great Droughts, and at 
ſe the ſame time nouriſhed to a great Degree by the 
of covered Earth, when its Salts were waſhed down on 
is the Roots of the Peaſe by the frequent Fall of Rains. 
e Whereas the pecked Share of the Wheel-plough 
mn will enter the Ground ſo deep, that it is impoſſible 
h to plow it fo ſhallow, as is requiſite for obtaining a 
11 MW full Crop of Peaſe ſown in the random Way; which 
is W was the very Occaſion that the miſtaken Farmer got 
ie about half, inſtead of a whole Crop of Peaſe. But 
a W 1 would be here underſtood, that when I mentioned 
d 2 Broad-ſhare Foot-plough, that plowed the Seed 
e {© ſhallow in, it was not the common Vale Foot- 
ce WM plough, for the Share of this is as wide again, as 
, 4 Chilturn Foot-plough Share is, and therefore 
o is not fit to be made Uſe of in a ſtony gra- 
d velly Ground. It is for this, and other Reaſons, 
if W that the Swing-plough has, and is made Uſe of in 
common about Bromley and Chizz/ebur/t, Bexley, 
s MW Yelling, and ſome other Places; which is a Plough 
s almoſt of the ſame Make as a Foot-plough is, ex- 
1, cept that it is made to ſwing by the Hind-horle, 
i: MW which gives the Ploughman an Opportunity to lower 
it or raiſe the Plough for going deeper or ſhallower 
4 by the Help of his Hands and the Geers of the 
ſe WM Horſe, and differs from the common Swing-plough 
ce MW uſed in Middleſex, in that this Swing-plough has 
ix MW two broad Boards, and a narrower Share than that 
e has, which renders it capable of plowing in their 
x: MW gravelly Soils. But, to give a nearer Deſcription cf 
e © this excellent Plough, I ſhall add the following 
a Account of it: 5 
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A Deſcription of the bejt Sort of Swing-plough now 
in Uſe for dry Land. — This Sort of Plough Iam 
going to write of is found to be the moſt conve- 
nient Plough of all others, for doing ſeveral Sorts 
of Work in gravelly Grounds, as well as in dry 
Loams and Chalks, becauſe it has two broad 
Boards and a Share fitted to plow up Fallow- 
grounds, or plow it into Hacks or Broad-lands, 
Sc. and this laſt Mode of Work it will do in a very 
ſhallow Manner ; by which the Farmer avoids the 
ruinous Operation of turning up the Land too 
deep, that in theſe Parts, 5 well as many others, 
would be of very dangerous Conſequence ; for, if 
their Soi] here was plowed too deep, they would 
turn up a raw crude Earth of a moſt barren Na- 
ture, that would very likely return ſuch poor 
Crops, as would break the Farmers; for this Rca— 
ſon they refuſe any Sort of Wheel-pecked Share- 
ploughs, or the Whee]-turnriſe Plough, that has a 
round or chizelly Point, as thoſe that would plow 
their Land too deep, But beſides the great Con- 
veniency that belongs to this double broad Swing- 
p:ough, of plowing gravelly, chalky, and dry 
loamy Land very ſhallow, it is a Sort that lodges 
the leaſt Dirt; for the land broad Board is made 
ſtraight, on Purpoſe to keep off the Lodgment and 
Clogging of Dirt in the working of it, when the 
Land is ſugged with Wet; bur in Two-wheel 
Ploughs that have two Iron Mortaiſes in their 
Shards, and only ore broad Board, a Load of Dirt 
Olten times ſo ſticks to them in wet Weather, that 
they become heavier to a Team of Horſe by twenty 
Pounds Weight or more than one of theſe Swing- 
plouglis gathers 3 which renders it a moſt valuable 
Plough, eſpecially to thoſe Farmers who have only 


weak Teams, This Flovgh alſo is therefore ſo 
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liaht, and works ſo clear of Dirt, that there is one 
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the Two- wheel Hertfordſhire, or Two-wheel 
Kentiſh Plough, that is drawn by double Horſes, 
notwithſtanding the Swing-plough has two broad 
Boards, and they but one. The land broad Board, 
ſtanding in a ſtraight, and the Furrow-board in a 
bending Poſture, performs its Work very ſhal- 
low, eaſy, and clean, with its Horſes in Length, 
to the great Advantage of the Farmer; which 
Swing-plough I furniſh to any Perſon in Foreign 
Parts, or in Great-Britain, on a proper Order. 

How a Farmer got a vaſt Crop of Peaſe by the 
Help of Horn. ſhavings. — A Clover- lay was plowed 
up in the Chillurn Country after Michaclmas, into 
Broad-lands, and let to lie all the Winter, to rot 
the graſſy Surface that was now turned down, and 
alſo the Roots of the Clover againſt the Spring- 
S:aſon, in order to ſow the Field with Hog-peaſe : 
Accordingly in February the Farmer harrowed the 
Ground all over till it lay plain and ſmooth ; then at 
the Beginning of this Month he plowed the Cloſe a- 
croſs the laſt Plowing, and at the ſame Time plow- 
ed in a ſufficient Parcel of Horn-ſhavings, which 
he bought in London, thus: Before he began to 
plow the Land this ſecond and laſt Time, he ſowed 
it firſt over all with the Shavings, and then a Man 
followed the Plough, and ſowed or ſprained in the 
Pea-ſeed, which was a Mixture of the Horn-grey 
and Maple Hog-peaſe ; and when all was done, he 
harrowed the Ground as plain as he could, and then 
the Work was finiſhed, By which Management 
tne Seed and the Manure lay together, and thus 
produced ſuch a great Crop of Peaſe, that the 
Taſker commonly thraſhed a Quarter, or eight 
Buſhels of them, in a Day; and it is no Wonder, 
that theſe Shavings are fo efficacious in producing 
ſuch a large Crop of Peaſe, for they are accounted 
at leaſt three Years Dreſſing for any Land they are 
wed into, becauſe they are of a very tough, 


hot, 
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hot, and oily Nature, and therefore exquiſitely wel! 
ſuit all dry, huſky Lands, eſpecially ſharp Gravelz, 
as well as cold, wet, clayey Earths; and as they hol- 
low the Ground very much, they are the moſt a. 
grecable Mmure that is for a Pea-crop ; for a Pea 
loves a hollow Soil; and, by th-ſe ſeveral good 
Qualities of the Horn-ſhavings, the Pea is fo forced 
on in a quick Growth, as commonly makes it out- 
run the deſiruftive Slug or naked SnaiPs Damage, 
which is an Inſect that is the gr-ateſt Enemy of 
all others to Pea-crops in warm vet Seaſons ; inſo- 
much that a Farmer cannot depend upon a good 
Crop of Peaſe til they are almoſt in Bloſſom, be- 
_caulz of the Depredations that the Slug is apt to 
make among them; and, altho* the Pea is not 
without other fatal Incidents beſides the Slug, yet 
this is the archeſt Enemy it has, and therefore any 
tlang, that may tend to ſecure it, mutt be valuable, 
But tais profitable Piece of Huſbandry of Manuring 
Ground for P2a-crops with Horn-ſhivings, extends 
itſelf in particular to the Fertilizing the next Crop 
of Grain that is to ſucceed the Peaſe, becauſe when 
the Snavings lie in the Ground the firſt Summer, 
for aſſiſting them in a fruitful Growth, they are 
rotting and mixing with the Earth, and fo melio- 
rate it, that one or two Plowings will prove ſuffici- 
ent after the Pea-crop is got off, to ſow Wheat-ſeed 
in the fame Land ; and therefore they commonly 
plow the Ground into Broad-lands immediately at- 
ter the Peaſe are carried Home; and, if it wants a 
ſecond Plowing at Sowing- time, they perform it 
croſs the laſt Way of Plowing, and ſow the Wheat 
in Broad-Jands, if it is a dry Soil; or, in wet Solls 
in the Chillurn Country, they fow it in Two-bout 
Lands; and if in wetter Soils than that, they ſow 
it in three or four Bout-lands, and ſeldom, very 
teldom, fail of having plentiful Crops. 
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Of the Hazard attending the Sowing of Beans and 
Peaſe in March, ſhewn by two Caſes that happened to 
Farmers, — This Month is always the moſt buſy 
Time with the Farmer, and of more and greater 
Conſequence to him than any other in the whole 
Year, for ſowing Barley, Peaſe, and ſeveral other 
Sorts of Grains. The two firſt, as well as Oats, Oc. 
are called Lent-Grains, as being to be ſown in or 
about Lent Time; and tho* many ſow Horſe-beans 
in this Month, they more properly ſhould be ſown 
in Fanuary or February; which leads me to make a 
particular Obſervation that happened this Year to 
one of my neighbouring Farmers, who, being a- 
bove Seventy Years of Age, and having but two 
Horſes in all, could not get his Szed into the 
Ground ſo ſoon as bigger Farmers; which neceſ- 
firated him to ſow a four Acre Field with half 
Horſe-beans and half Hog-peaſe in a Mixture a- 
bout Zady-day, I think, in the Year 1736, and he 
happened to have the beſt Crop of them in the 
Parts where he lived. The Reaſon was, that there 
followed ſo dry a Summer, that few Showers of 
Rain fell till about the latter End of July, when 
there was a great deal of Thunder and Rain in a 
Fortnight's Time, which watered the old Farmer's 
Pea and Bean-crop to his great Advantage ; for at 
this Time they were all green, by Reaſon of their 
being latter-ſowed; when moſt of the Bean and 
Pea-crops, both in Vale and Chilturn Countries, that 
were forward ſown, had their Bloſſoms dried up, 
which occaſioned very thin Crops of the Cod-ware 
in moſt Places. Another Farmer, having a five 
Acre incloſed Field to ſow with Horſe-beans and 
Peaſe in a Mixture of one Part Beans, and two 
Parts Hog-peaſe, happened to employ a Stranger to 
ſow his Seed in the random Way; who, not well 
underſtanding his Baſineſs, ſowed this Sort of mixed 
Seed too thick, at the Rate (as was thought) - 
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fix Buſhels to an Acre in the Stitch Method of Sow: 


ing. However the Miſtake happenedito prove on 
the Farmer's right Side; for, the Field being ſown 
thus thick, the Roots became ſhaded, and he had 
a very great Crop this fame dry Summer, and 
which was alſo occaſioned partly by the ſowing 
both Beans and Peaſe together; for the Horſe-beans 
kept up the Hog-peaſe, and conſequently helped 
them to ripen ſooner than ordinary ; and as the Pea 
at the ſame Time run irs Claſpers about the Bean- 
ftalks, it kept both its Roots and them in a moiſt 
Condition, which generally occaſions both to grow 
apace, cod well, and ripen together. Which two 
Caſes, as well as a Thouſand more that might be 
named, proves Farming at beſt but a Lottery, with 
this Exception, that the moſt diligent and moſt in- 
genious Huſbandman has at leaſt three Chances to 
ſucceed in his Crop to one of a ſluggiſh ignorant 
obſtinate Farmer, nay, I believe I might juſtly ſay 
ſeven ; for it is a common Saying, That à bad 
Huſpandman has a Chance once in ſeven Tears to vet 
the beſt Crop; and then I ſuppoſe it is meant by 
Vertue of a hot, wet Summer, which makes all 
rich Grounds throw up ſo rank a Crop, that it 
falls down betimes, and becomes of little Value, 
when the poor Grounds, by this Means, are 
brought under a Mediocrity of Fertility, and there- 
by are produced the beſt Crops ; accordingly it has 
been obſerved, that, where a latter - ſowed Crop of 
Horſe-beans has hit once, it has miſſed ſeveral 
times; for it a Rule with the beſt Farmers, that 
an early Sowing intitles them to hope for the bell 
Crop; for the old Saying among them is, — Sow 
early and have Corn, jet late and have Straw. 

The Nature and ulture of the Common and Roun— 
cival Maple Pea. — This Pea may be called a 
Hog-Pea, or a boiling Pea: In Hertfordſhire we 
{ow it as a Hog-pca, but it is made uſe of in _ 
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Places as a boiling Pea ; and where they do this, 
they call it a Grey-pea, as in London, where the 
Women boil it, and cry it about the Streets for 
Grey-peaſe. It is of a good Size, and a tender 
Sort, and therefore we Hertford/iire Farmers, that 


know its Nature, dare not ſow it till the latter 


Part of March, leſt the Froſts take it, and the 
Crop be ſpoiled. For this Reaſon it is, that the 
Maple-pca is not fit to be ſown in February, and 
they that ſow in that Month, or in the Beginning 
of March, run the greater Riſque of the Crop's 
being damaged by the cold Weather that generally 
blows at that Time; but, when it is ſown on a 
pretty looſe loamy Earth about Lady- day, we find 
this very Pea to yield commonly the beſt Crop of 
all others ſown in the random Way; and for this 
Reaſon it is ſown in the Weſtern Part of Hert- 
ſcraſbire more common than any other Pea what- 
ſocver, as heing after many Trials found to be the 


beſt common Hog-pea for this Country, But there 


Ss a Rouncival Sort of the ſame Nature, that re- 
quires much the ſame Culture, In this Month 
1743, I drilled in for the firſt Time ſome of theſe 
Peaſe, and, by houghing the Intervals in due Time, 
had in Return a deſired Quantity, This Rouncival 
Maple, or very large Grey-pea, is a very good Sort 
to gather either green in the Pod, or to feed Hogs 
or Horſes with, as being the biggeſt of the Roun- 


caval Sort of Peaſe 3 and as it yields a great Crop 


both in Fruit and Straw, provided they are ſown in 
a right Way, it ought to be coveted by all Perſons 
whatſoever, that have a Conveniency of ſowing 
them; they very well agree with a gravelly, a 
chalky, a ſandy Loam, and an intire loamy Soil, 
eſpecially if any of theſe are in good Heart, either 


by former or preſent Dreſſings or Manures; and 


then, if the Ground is plowed right, the Seed ſown 
night, and the Seaſon favourable, there is great 
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Reaſon for the Farmer to hope for a plentiſul Re. 
turn at Harveſt ; but this Pea will not agree with 
clayey or other wet cold Soils. 

The Nature and Culture of the Codgel or Beau- dh 
Pea. — This is not a Rouncival-pea, but one of x 
middling Size; is of the tender Sort of Hog-peaſe, 
but ſome boil them; is of a whitiſh Colour, 
with a black Speck or Eye in it, and therefore 
is called Beau-dye, or rightly, Beau-eyed Peaſe. 
When it takes the Ground well, they grow into 


_ vaſt Crops, and yield five and twenty or thirty 


Buſhels from one Acre ; but then, to do this, they 
muſt be ſown to the Quantity of three Buſhels and 
a Half, or four Buſhels, on each Acre of Ground, 


and that muſt be either a gravelly, chalky, ſandy, 


or dry loamy Earth; for this Pea will neither bear 
to be ſown till this Month, nor in any clayey, nor 
wet cold Soils. This Quantity is to be fown in 
the random Way; for, if theſe were to be fown in 
Drills, halt the Seed would da: They have lately 
been ſown in our Parts, but are now out of Reputs- 
tion with us, becauſe we find them to be a very un- 
certain Pea, when ſown promiſcuouſly in our cold 
hilly Country; but, where dry Lands lie ſheltered, 
they are in many Places preferred for one of the bel 


of Peaſe, as about Chaffon in Buckinghamfhire, in 


Hampſhire, and other Parts, and fo are the Hany- 


ſhire Kid-peaſe; both theſe are very early ripe, 


and fo is the Puffn-pea, 

Hampſhire Kid-peaſe.— This is a ſmaller Sort than 
the Beau-dye Peaſe, but much of the ſame Nature, 
for agreeing beſt in gravelly, chalky, ſandy, anc 
dry loamy Grounds, becauſe a Clay, or other wel 
cold Land, will not ſuit them; they are ſometimes 
vaſt Yielders, but their Crops are very uncertaln, 
being ſubject to be damaged by the Inclemency o 
the Weather, ſooner than ſeveral other Sorts: 
They are ſown in 1cm: arts of the Jeſt, in the 
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random Way, for it is hardly worth while for a 
Farmer to ſow ſuch a ſmall Hog-pea as this is in 
Drills, that would better ſuit a larger and more va- 
luable Sort of Peaſe. The Maple, the Beau-dye, 
and the Hampſhire Kid-peaſe are all of a ſofter Na- 
ture than any of the Mindſor, or Horn-grey Peaſe. 
Of the Nature and Culture of the Carolina Pea. 
This 1s a Rouncival Sort, and lately diſcovered 
to be an extraordinary yielding Field-pea, either for 
the Uſe of the Hog, the Horſe, or the Pot. We 
have none of them, as I know of yet, in Hertford- 


ſeire; but I have ſeen a Field of them growing in 


Drills elſewhere in ſo plentiful a Manner, that the 
Owner Farmer aſked me, if ever I ſaw a bigger 
Crop of Field-peaſe in my Life? I anſwered, I did 
not remember I ever did. It is this Pea, that in a 
certain Part, and only in a certain Part of a 
County, has got into ſuch a Reputation, as is 
likely to make it be eſteemed the beſt Pea that can 
be ſowed by a Farmer, for its being of the large 
Sort, and ſo forward ripe, that they were going 
to cut them early in July, in order to ſow Tur- 
nep-ſeed on the ſame Ground, which was a gravel- 
ly Loam ; and, by this Means, to get a Crop 
of Wheat to ſucceed the Turnep-crop, which gives 
the Farmer the profitable Opportunity of getting 
three ſeveral] Crops off one and the ſame Field in a 
Year and Hait's Time, without hardly impover- 
Ihing the Land, becauſe the Pea-crop, as well as 
the Turnep-crop (if the latter is eaten off) prepares 
the Earth for the Wheat- crop, by hollowing the 
Ground, preventing the too violent Exhalations of 
the Sun, killing of Weeds, and aſſiſting the ſame 
Ground with the Dung and Urine of Sheep, 


Cows, or Oxen, But theſe Peaſe, tho' they are. 


a pretty hardy Sort, ſhould not be ſown too early, 
h any Ground : March therefore 1s a very proper 
Month for ſowing this Pea, that affects a dry, warm 

13 Soil: 
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Soil, for a Clay, or wet cold Soil, is not agreeable to 
it. Three Buſhels fow an Acre of Peaſe in the 
random Way, and a Buſhel and a half in the Drill. 
ing Way, or lefs, if they are ſet with a Stick in 
Rows; but the Setting of Peaſe in Fields is now 
in a Manner lefr off every where, ſince the Drill. 
ing of them is found to be a much cheaper, quicker, 
and far better Way. 

The Nature and Culture of the Non-paril Pea, — 
This is a white Pea, of the Rouncival Kind, and, 1 
think, juſtly deſerves its none-ſuch Name, for its 
ereat increaſing Crops, whether ſown in Field or 
Garden; for its delicious Taſte, if eaten green, or, 
if boiled after Harveſt ; for its making a rich Pea- 
loop, a Pudding, or for being dreſſed with Bacon, 


or Pork, and for boiling tender in a little Time, 


if they come off a ſhort gravelly, or a ſandy, or 
chalky, loamy Ground; for no Pea whatſover will 
boil ſoon or tender, that comes of a tough Clay, 
or other ſtiff Earth. This Pea affefts a dry, 
loamy Soil, or other dry Ground, and to be ſown 
in Drills, though both this, the Rouncival Ma- 
ple, the Carolina, and the blue Union Rouncival 
Peaic will all of them grow well, if ſown in the 
random Way, in a prepared Soil, but not near ſo 
well as in Drills, I ſowed this Sort in Drills laſt Year 
1743, in a Joamy Land, and they fully anſwered 
my I'xpectation, The beſt Time to ſow this Secd 
15 in. March, 

The Nature and Culture of the Rouncival blue er 
nion Pea, — This is likewiſe a very good Pea, for 
growing and returning great Crops, though ſown on 
ordinary Grounds ; and. for this molt profitable 
(Quality, it excels all other Rouncival Peaſe what: 
lover, as is well known to thoſe who ſow this fa— 
mous Pea every Year, as many do; ſome for 
pulling and felling them in green Pods, far 


rating Lack large Peaſe green; and, in this r 
0 
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of uſing them, there are vaſt Quantities ſold ever 

Seaſon at the London Markets, brought thither from 
about Acton, Fulham, Kenſington, and many other 
Places where they ſow theſe and other Peaſe, accord- 
ing to their Natures, and that of the Soil they are 
to be ſown in. There are Variety of Soils in the 
County of Middleſex, as Gravels, Sands, Loams, 
and red and yellow Clays, almoſt all Sorts, except 
Chalks, Here they begin to ſow their Hotſpur 
Peaſe in October, as the Ormots, as they call them 
here, and the Maſters in Drills, at two Fcet aſun- 
der, which they commonly begin to hand-hough 
between Chriſtmas and Candlemas ; and when, they 
do this about An in their Loams, they hand- 
hough the firſt Time the Long-way of the Drills, 
and take Care to leave the Ground level, otherwiſe 
it would lodge the Waters, and chill and damage 
the Pea- roots. At the next Hand- houghing, 
they earth up the Roots, and repeat the ſame Form 
of Sowing a ſecond Time, for they never draw 
their Sort of Horſe-break thorough the Intervals of 
theſe forward fown Hotſpur Peaſe, for fear of laying 
the wet Earth up too near and too thick on their 
Heads and Stalks, that are in the early Part ct the 
Spring- time ſo tender, that they cannot ſuſier any 
Bruiſe from rough or clotty Earth, leſt the Froſt 
get into ſuch a damaged Part, and kill the Pra- 
crop. Now theſe Middleſex Farmers have a Sort 
of Horſe-· break in Uſe among them for breaking 
the Intervals of Ground between the Drills, but it 
is a very clouterly one, and, in my Opinion, no 
more to be compared to the famous new-invented 
Horſe-break for doing good Work between Drills 
of Peaſe and Beans, than Sixpence is to a Shilling; 
and, as cunning as theſe Shavers are, they are igno- 
rant of many Parts of the beſt Huſbandry, which 
are practiſed by the more credulous and rational 


Farmers and Gentlemen, for theſe Chaps are for the 


greateſt 
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greateſt Part of them very opinionated, and think, 


becauſe they live the neareſt of all other Farmers to 
the Metropolis, they know more than others. In- 
deed, I muſt ſpeak in their Praiſe, for their Garden 
and Meadow Management ; but, for their Agricul- 
ture, they are as bad, and like to continue ſo, by 
conceiting themſelves above Inſtructions, Howe- 
ever, before I quit my Writing here on this Mid- 
dleſex Culture for Peaſe, I ſhall obſerve and hint of 
their Preparing their loamy Land for their Sow- 
ing. When they ſow their Ground with Barley, 
they ſet a Crop of Peaſe on the ſame, after the 


Barley is got off, by firlt plowing with the Swing- . 


plough their Barley Broad-land into T wo-bouts 
and a Half, which make five Furrows, The next 
Time they plow two of theſe narrow Bout- lands into 
one, by making five Furrows in all ; when theſe are 
harrowed all plain, they take their Drill-plough, 
which is made with two broad Boards, ſet in a 
very narrow Diſtance of each other, and this with- 
out ever a Wheel, and being drawn by Horſes, one 
or more in Length, a Drill is made, to the Number 
of four in a five Bout-land, and the Peaſe ſown out 
of a Man's Hand ; for here they have neither the 
Three-wheel, nor the Pulley Drill-plough, and 
therefore their Pea-ſeed is not ſown out of any 
Hopper; but after they are ſown by a Man's Hand, 
they harrow the Drills level, and leave them till 
they hand-hough the Intervals, But in ſome of 
their Loams they fow Peaſe broad-caſt, by obſer- 
ving this Difference: If they are in a rough Condi- 
tion, they ſow in Drills; if fine and clean, broad-caſt; 
and when they ſow Peaſe in their clayey Loams, 
in Drills, they never horſe-break the Intervals, on- 
ly hand-hough them; but when the Land is fine, 
and they ſow it with Peaſe in Drills, they often- 
times employ their Middleſex Horſe-break, which 
hardly one Farmer in ten has at this Time. When 
they 
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they intend to ſow the blue Rouncival Union Pea, 
or the Eſſex Roading ſmall white Pea, which they 
generally do every Year in Abundance for ſelling 
them, as I ſaid in green Cods or Pods in a London 
Market. The firſt Plowing they give their Barley- 
ſtubble is juſt after Harveſt, in T'wo-bouts and a 
Half Land, or five Furrows : The ſecond Time a 
Month before Chriſtmas, they plow their Half. lands 
again; and after they have lain in this Poſture till 
March, they harrow and fow theſe two Sorts of 
Peaſe in theſe five Bout-lands, in four Drills by a 
Man's Hand, and harrow them in, as I have ob- 
ſerved. But, did theſe Middleſex Farmers know 
the Value of theſe Drill-ploughs and Horſe-break 
that I have wrote on, I am perſuaded ſome of 
their better ſort of Farmers and Gardeners would 
ſoon write to me for furniſhing them with 
one of the Drill-ploughs, and the new moſt inge- 
nious, and the moſt profitable Horſe-break that 
ever was invented by Man. This Rouncival blue 
Pea I ſowed in March 1743; and as the fore Part 


.of the Summer proved wet, for a conſiderable 


Time, and the latter Part of it as dry, I had a fine 
Crop of theſe delicate Peaſe ; and ſo I had of the 
Rouncival Maple, and Non-paril, which I have 
faved for Seed, in order to furniſh any Gentleman 
or Farmer with the ſame on a proper Order ; and 
as they are now very cheap, and never drier or 
founder, they have the beſt Opportunity to purchaſe 
any of theſe Sort at Home. And I muſt repeat it, 
that the great and biggeſt Rouncival Peaſe, the 
Maple Pea, is ſuch a one, that if Thouſands were 
to ſee them, and know their Vertue, I am cer- 
tain they would ſend for them in all Haſte, for the 


Sake of their being ſo good to eat green or ripe. 
And the like for the blue Union, which muſt be of 


great Service, indeed, to thoſe Farmers who have a 


ary Loam, a gravelly, chalky, and ſandy, loamy 
. Ground, 
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Ground, to ſow this great blue Pea in ; which, if 
maraged right, and they ſow them in Drills out of 
the Drill-plough and Horſe-break, and hand-hough 
them afterwards, as they may eaſily and moſt 
cheaply do by theſe Means, they will be intitled 
to the great Increaſe of having eight Loads, as we 
call them in Herlfordſbire, or forty Buſhels from 
off one Acre in a kind Year, for ſowing only two 
Buſhels of their Seed in the ſame Ground, as have 
been got by ſeveral. 

How Peaſe and Barley have been ſpoiled, when 
ſown in gravelly Grounds. — Now take Care you 
do not bury your Peaſe and Barley in your gravelly 
Grounds, when you ſow them broad-caſt and har- 
row them in, for theſe Soils have often, by the ill 
Management of Farmers, been the Ruin of many 
Crops of theſe Grains, by the binding Quality of 
the Gravel, when great Rains have tel] on them 
preſently after the Sced has been ſown and harrowed 
in; which Misfortune to prevent, the judicious 
Sort will plow, ſow, and harrow in their Peale, or 
Barley every Day, as being a much ſurer Way to 
be free of ſuch a cafual Loſs, than to plow on and 
not ſow till a whole Ficld of ſeveral Acres is ready 
and is ſown all in one Day; becauſe, by daily ſow- 
ing of the Pra- ccd, the Hazard is not near ſo 
much, as when ſcveral Acres are ſown and har- 
rowed in at once; and if the Sced is bound in by 
the Running like a Pancake of the Surface, when 
waſhed .by great Rains, the Peaſe and Barley 
Sprouts are kept in, and often cauſed ro rot, be- 
cauſe they cannot make their Way out through the 
hard, cruſty top Earth of gravelly Grounds. To 
prove this, I {hall recite a Caſe as it happened to 2 
Farmer at Cheſſum in Bucks, where having ſowed 
his Seed broad-caft in ſuch a Soil, and harrowed 
them, great Rains fell preſently after, and bows 
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them in ſo tight, that there was little Hopes their 
Sprouts would have ever gotten through the top 
Earth. But, as it luckily happened for this Far- 
mer, a Neighbour' Team being at Harrow, in the 
next Field, run away with the Harrows, and got 
into this Man's Field that had been ſown with 


Peaſe; and it was plainly obſerved, that, where the 


Harrows were drawn, there was a ſecond Crop of 
Peaſe 3 but, where they miſſed, there was none, 
Hence it is, that ſeveral Farmers take the Caution, 
to give their Pea-crop, ſown in the Broad-land fa- 
ſhion, a Harrowing uſt as their Heads are peeping 
out of the Ground, which not only looſens the 
Earth, but moulds it up to the Pea-heads, and 
oftentimes greatly improves the Crop. 

Of Sowing Peaſe with the Double Hertfordſhire 
Plough, — Where a Chil:ura Soil is of a ſtiff 
Nature, as ſeveral Fields are, by a ſmall Mixture of 
Clay with Loam, or Gravel, or Chalk, it is not 
proper to ſow Hog-peaſe in it, in the Broad-land 
Mode; for, if this is done, the Chills of Wet 
would be apt, with the cold Nature of ſuch Land, 


A to ſpoil the Crop. They therefore ſow Peaſe in 


ſuch Soils in the Stitch or Ridge Faſhion, either by 
the ſingle or double Plough, and then the Peaſe ly- 
ing higher than the common Surface, they have the 
better Chance to become a good Crop ; but the beſt 
Way of all others, to ſow any Sort of Peaſe what- 
ſoever, is to be done by the Drill-plough. 

Sowing Peaſe by the Drill-plough. — The Three- 
wheel Drill-plough, for this Uſe, is a moſt valuable 
Inſtrument on many Accounts too tedious to name 
here, If the Ground is in poor Heart, by ſowing 
Peaſe out of the Hopper of this Plough, the Ma- 
nure or Dung, that is wanted to enrich it, is very 
much ſupplied by the Fall of Earth on the Pea- 
ked immediately after it is fallen into the Ground; 
which not only ſerves, as a Cover to the Seed, to 
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guard it from Field-fowls, Froſts, and Slugs, but, 
by the Waſh of Rains, the Salts of it are carried 
down to the Pea-roots as well as the Dews, that this 
Earth makes a Lodgment of from Time to Time; 
and when afterwards the Benefits of two or three 
Houghings by the Break and a Man's Hand are 
added ta them, the Pea-crop oftentimes becomes 
of the biggeſt Sort; which, when it ſo happens, 
a Farmer is very much encouraged to ſow the 
ſarne Field with Wheat, either in the Broad-Jand 
Way, or in the Stitch or Ridge Way, or 1n the 
Drill-way; and then he has more than ordinar 
Reaſon to hope for a plentiful Crop of the Golden- 
grain. The Slug likewiſe, which is the arch Ene. 
my of a Pea- crop, by this Sort of Drilling Huſ- 
bandry is kept from doing them Harm, for 
Houghing deſtroys them, with a little Care and 
Help beſides. Or the Wheat-ſeed or Barley-ſeed 
may be drilled in the Intervals of Ground after the 
Pea-crop is got ofi, and then the Seed will have 
freſh Farth to grow in, which is one main Benefit 
appertaining to the Dtilling Huſbandry ; for, by 
this rew Mode of Drill-ſowing, there is always a 
Fallow at the ſame Time there is a Crop grow- 
ing on the Ground, which gives the Farmer 
Room to have continual or conſtant yearly Crops of 
different Grains one after another in the ſame Field, 
A fine Article indeed in' the Farmer's Way, who 
before uſed to have his Ground run over with 
\Weeds, to the Deſtruction of, perhaps, half the 
Crop of Grain; and, beſides, was obliged to loſe 
every third Year's Profit, by making a Fallow, 
or only plowing the Land one whole Year for 
Vheat-ſ{ced to be ſown in the ſame, Thus the Te- 
pant worked two Years for a Crop of Wheat, be- 
tore the Drilling of Wheat was invented. There 
are other oh Ways of ſowing Field-peaſe, I have 
not mentioned, that ſeveral CHillurn Farmers fol- 
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low at this Day; but that of ſowing Peaſe in every 
third Thorough is of a late Date, and invented to 
ſupply the Drill-plough ; but this does not anſwer, 
eſpecially where the Land is of a ſtiff Nature, for 
then the Pea-ſeed 1s in great Danger of being bu- 
ried by the Fall of the next Furrow of Earth that 
; turned on them by the Plough ; and if the Peaſe 
do come through and grow well, yet the Hand- 
houghing of the two Furrows of vacant Land be- 
tween the Rows of Peaſe muſt coſt three times 
more, than if the Horſe-break was to be employed 
firſt ; and even then it is impoſſible for Men with 
Hand-houghs to break the Earth at twice Hough- 
ing it, as the Horſe-break can at once; and be- 
ſides the Break will do ten Times more in a Day 
than a Man can; fo that the Coſt of Houghing, by 
Hand houghs, has made the Farmers ſick of ſow- 
ing Peaſe in Fields in this Manner. It was this 
very Reaſon that made ſeveral of our Farmers leave 
off Peaſe in every third Thorough, ſo that few fol- 
low it with us at this Time. One of them having 
an unſkilful Ploughman, that plowed a large heavy 
Furrow on the ſowed Peaſe, ſceing they did not 
come thorough the Top-earth, as was expected, 
fell a damning the Peaſe, without conſidering that 
his Ignorance was the Cauſe of it ; for, had he 
turned a narrow and ſhallow Furrow of Earth on 
the Peaſe-ſeed, if the Ground was not too ſtiff and 
heavy, they would have made their Way tho- 
rough it. Peaſe love greatly to grow on gravelly 
or any loamy Land, that has had Mud or High- 
way Dirt plowed into the ſame ; and it is well 
known to every Hertfordſhire Farmer, that when a 
Crop of Peaſe are ſown on a Wheat or Barley- 
ſtubble, that has been dreſſed with London Coal- 
Soot, he ſeldom ever fails of a good Crop of them; 
but this blue Union, or blue Rouncival Pea, if it is 
lown on a very rich Earth, it runs too much into 
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Straw, and leſs into Corn, And however myſte- 
rious this may ſeem to a Perſon unacquainted with 
this excellent eating Pea, who, perhaps, may won- 
der that ſuch a great Pea, as this is, ſhould diſagree 
with a rich Soil; I do aſſure him he will find m 
Words true, that, of all fine Rouncival Peaſe, none 
will thrive ſo well on a poor, lean Earth as this 
will, and I write this not only from my own Ex- 
perience, but from that of many others, 
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CHAP, VII 
V Thetches. 


H E Nature of green Thetches. —— I call 

them green, becauſe it is here meant, Thetches 
growing before they are in Bloſſom, or all the 
Time they are in Bloſſom ; and, when in this 
Condition, green Thetches are made Uſe of, for 
feeding Horſes in the Field, or mowed daily, 
and given to them in Racks in the Stable, they are 
of excellent Service to the Farmer, becauſe they 
fat Horſes ſuddenly that do not work; or, if they 
are ted on them under their Plowing and Carting, 
they will prove hearty and healthful Food, by cau- 
ſing them to be ]eiſurely looſe in their Bodies. It is 
theſe green Thetches that give many Farmers the 
profitable Opportunity in Summer-time of feeding 
their Store-ſheep, by baiting them on the ſame Part 
of every Day, after they have been feeding on a 
Common all the Morning ; which double Feeding 
gives the Sheep a full Belly-full, and then they 
dung accordingly in the Fold : And, what adds to 
the great Advancement of ſowing Thetches for a 
Summer green Food, the Crop is got on the fallow 
Ground, which otherwiſe would lie idle; ene 
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a full Crop of Thetches grows here, they ſhade 
and looſen the Earth, prevent Exhalations to the 
Keeping in the Spirit of the Ground, kill Weeds, 
or hinder their Growth or Seeding, and thus pre- 
pare the Land for ſowing Wheat on the ſame at 
the next ſucceſſive Seaſon; for Wheat delights to 
follow the Bean, Peaſe, or Thetch-crops, inſomuch 
that, where a good Crop of any of theſe preceeds 
the Wheat-crop, it ſeldom fails of being a full one. 
And, I think, I may further add, that a large Crop 
of green Thetches commonly ſo hollows the 
Ground in the Summer, when it is under a Prepa- 
ration for Wheat, as to fave one Plowing, which 
at the Stirree-time is four Shillings for Plowing an 
Acre. Thus a full Crop of green Thetches may 
be made under a right Management to hollow the 
Ground, and fave the Charge of one Plowing ; pre- 
vent the ill Effect of too violent Exhalations, kill 
or prevent the Growth of Weeds, ſupply the great 
Expence and Trouble of Dunging Land, and pre- 
pare it for a ſucceſſive Crop of Wheat in the fal- 
low Summer; and all theſe and more Benefits for 
ſowing only a few Thetches, which leads me to give 
an Account of that Article. 

Of the Soil proper io ſow Thetches in. — This 
Seed agrees with almoſt all Sorts of Soils, as bein 
a moſt hardy Grain, will ſtand the Severity of the 
Froſts, Snows, Waters, and cold Winds, much ſurer 
than any Peaſe whatſoever, as is evident when they 
are fown among Hog-peaſe in the random Way; 
for, where Peaſe die by the Accidents of Weather, 
the Thetch generally lives and flouriſhes : And it 
is upon this Account, that many Farmers ſow theſe 
Thetches in a Mixture with Peaſe, in order to have 
a ſure Crop; for, if one miſſes, the other may hit 
but then ſuch a mixed Crop muſt be given to Hogs, 
for if the Gore-Thetch is ſowed among Peaſe, or 
even among Horte: beans, there is hardly any ſuch 


thing 
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thing as Parting them conveniently, Thetches may 
be fown either to be cat green, or to ſtand for 2 
Crop of Seed, from Michaelmas to May at ſeveral 


Times. And it is uſual with great Chilturn Far- 
mers, eſpecially who occupy large incloſed Fields, 
to ſow Thetches at difierent Times, that one Cro 

of Thetches may ſucceed another to eat and fold 
upon; and when they have been thus eaten by the 
Sheep, the ſame Land may be plowed up, and fo 
again it may be plowed once or twice after, in or- 
der to get a Tilth for Wheat. Others will plow 
Thetches in, when almoſt Knee-high, to lie and rot 
in and dreſs the Ground for a Wheat-crop, inſtead 
of Dunging it, and they will ſmoak and ſtink while 
they are putrefying, to the great Enriching of the 


Ground, for producing a large Wheat- crop; but 


this large Sort of Whear-Huſbandry is beſt done in 
ſindy or gravelly Loams, where the Soil is of a 
hungry Nature. This 1s one of the beſt Sorts of 
Huſbandry 3 for, by this Management, a ſmall in- 
cloſed Farm may be made to feed a great .many 
Sheep 3 but then they mult feed on the Thetch be- 
fore they Kid, otherwiſe the Stalks will grow dry ; 
for that the Sap will then be employed to feed the 
Kids. The Thetch will grow in wet Vale Ridge- 
lands, or in the dry Soils of incloſed Chilturn Fields, 
whether it be a ſandy Loam, a Chalk, a Gravel, 
a dry intire Loam, or a wettiſh Clay or Loam ; 
in any of theſe the Thetch will flouriſh, if en- 
couraged by the Strength of the Earth; for, where 
the Ground is poor, you may expcct a poor Re- 
turn. 

Of Soteing Thetch-ſeed. — But one Plowing only 
and no more is generally allowed for ſowing 
Thetch-ſeed, and this commonly on that Ground, 
which, by the uſual Seaſon, is to lie fallow z; where- 
tore either an Oat or Pea- ſtubble Earth is that which 
iscuſtomarily put to this Uſe, becauſe the Then, 
WI 
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y will grow on a rough Soil, and in a poor Soil, bat 
4 certainly beſt in a rich one. If Thetch-{:ed is to be 
Fi ſown in Winter Time, from Aichaelmas to Coriſt- 
. mas, the ſmalleſt Sort of Thetches are moſtly made 


Choice of for this Purpoſe ; for theſe will ſooner, 
and fafer be covered by the Harrows than a larger 
Thetch, becauſe the Smallneſs of their Bodies ſuf- 
fers them to enter deeper, and lie in thoſe minute 
Receptacles and Creviſes, where the large Gore- 
Thetch cannot make its Reſidence, and thereby is 
the more expoſed to ſuffer by the Extremities of 
Froſts and cold Winds, when the leſſer Winter 
Thetch les inveloped in a ſecure Cell or Bed, with 
its Roots wrapped up and covered on all Sides, by 
the ambient contiguous Earth, and thus becomes the 
more fortified to withſtand the many Aſſaults of 
Winter Weather; for, if a Thetch, by the Large- 
nels of its Body, is obliged to lie in a hollow Poſi- 
tion of che Earth, it cannot receive that Nouriſh- 
ent nor Security from its Mother, as the ſmaller 
Thetch can, that lies in a proper Depth, ſuſtained on 
all Sides with a protecting Mould ; which in Winter 
it ſtands in the greateſt Need of, even as much a- 
gain, in my Opinion, as it would do, if the Thetch 
was ſown in March, becauſe many Vegetables are 
known to die in the Declenſion of the Sun's Heat, 
that would live, if their Embryo Sprout was to ſhoot 
out in the Increaſe of ir. Hence it is, that ſome 
Farmers make this Difference, and ſow the more 
tender large Gore-Thetch in January, February, 
March, and April, for either being cut green for 
feeding Cattle under Cover, or for feeding them in 
nly the Field; and alfo for their growing ſooner than 
ing the ſmall Thetch into large ſucculent Stalks; and, 
ad, when either the ſmall or great Thetch is to be 
re- ſown, it is to be done as ſoon as the Ground is all 
ich plowed, by ſowing from two to three Buſhels of 
tch their Seed on one Acre, twice in a Place, and 2 
vill | all 
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all the Ground is to be harrowed long- ways and 
ſhort-ways; that is to ſay, croſs-ways, where the 
Situation of the Land will admit of it; and thus 
the Sowing-work is finiſhed, till the Roll is wanted 
to lay the Surface ſmooth, to diſcourage the Riſe 
of Worms, to cruſh to Death the naked Snail or 
Slug, to mould up the Roots and Stalks of the 
Thetches, and thereby give them a new Nouriſh- 
ment: And laſtly to cloſe the Top-earth, ſo as 
to keep out the too violent Heat of the Sun-beams, 
which otherwiſe might enter into the Ground, and 
parch up the Roots of the Thetches to their De- 
ſtruction, as is often ſeen in gravelly, ſandy, and 
chalky Soils, where theſe prudent Steps of good 
Huſbandry are not duly obſerved. When the Rol- 
ting Part is finiſhed, the Work is done till the 
Crop of Thetches 1s eaten off in the Field, or 
cut, unleſs there appears the rampant Hog: weed, 
the Boar or common Thiſtle, the Cats-tail, the 
Cammock, the wild Parſnip, or ſome other of the 
larger Sort of Weeds in ſuch Numbers, as call for 
the Ule of the Weed-hook, and then it ought to 
be uſed with Care and Diligence; for, altho' the 
Thetch is a Weed-Prevcnter and Killer, yet, under 
that Denomination, it is to be conſidered only as 
tuch, as 1t is able to overcome Annuals, and the 
ſmaller, weaker Sort of Weeds; for thoſe of the 
friſt Magnitude are above its Match, and capa- 
ble of drawing to their Growth thoſe Juices of the 
Earth deſtined by the Farmer for nouriſhing only 
the Thetch- crop. Now, by ſuch early Sowing of 
Thetch-{ced from Michaelmas to Chriſtmas, their 
ſtanding Crop will be ripe as ſoon, or ſooner, than 
the Wheat-crop ; and, to ſpeak to the Purpoſe, 1 
am obliged to ſay ſuch an early Sowing is very re- 
quiſite 3 becaule Thetches, when they are ſown 
thick, and grow well, commonly run into a Per- 
riwig Matting Growth, infomuch that, if a long 

rainy 
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rainy Time happen in their Harveſt-ſeaſon, and 
this ſhould be ſo late as in the latter Part of Auguſt, 
or in September, the Farmer is obliged to be under a 
great Riſque of having his Crop of Thetches rot- 
ted and ſpoiled on the Ground by ſuch a Series of 
wet Weather and long Nights, that impedes their 
Drying z and then they cannot be cured, as many 
Farmers who ſow Thetch-ſeed too late, have to 
their Colt experienced, and as I have often been'an 
Eye-witneſs of ; for I have known ſeveral obſti- 
nate Farmers, that would venture on the too late 
Sowing of Thetches catched on this Account, and 
thereby have been obliged to ſee their Crop of cut- 
down Thetches lie rotting in a Field by the frequent 
Fall of Rains, even in the Month of O#ober, and 
ſo have loſt a fine Crop of this moſt uſeful Grain, 
which, had the Seed been ſoon forwarder, might 
have been got into the Barn or Stack in the beſt 
Order. When a Crop of Thetches is ripe, it 
may be cut, either by the ſhort or long Hook, it 
the Crop lies in a very thick Growth ; but, where 
it lies in a thinner one, it may be mown, if the 
Seed was ſown broad-caſt, and not in Ridge two 
or three Bout-lands, and Mowing gives the Work- 
man an Opportunity to make a greater Diſpatch 
than Cutting by the Hook, which is a more te- 
dious and dearer Way: However, let the Thetch- 
crop be cut in any Form, it is the Practice of ſome 
to bind them up in Bundles, and lodge them in a 
Barn, for their more ready Thraſhing; or I ſhould 
have ſaid, they bind them in this Manner, when a 
Crop of Thetches or Peaſe have grown in the Dril- 
ling Way, for then they lie in Rows, and the more 
commodious for binding in Bundles; but this Sort 
of new Huſbandry is practiſed only in two particular 
Parts of England, where they ſow the Seeds in 
Drills by the excellent Drill-plough, which lays 
Thetch-ſeed into the Ground in ſuch Order, that a 
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Buſhel and a Half will ſow one Acre well, and 
deliver it afterwards from the deſtructive Power of 
Weeds, by the moſt excellent Machine that ever 
was invented by Man for this Purpoſe, viz. The 
new Horſe-break, that kills Weeds, nouriſhes the 
Roots of Peaſe, Beans, and Thetches, aud keeps the 
interval Earth in a loofe, clean Poſture, preparatory 
for ſowing Wheat-ſeed in the ſame, after the Crop 
of Thetches is got off, In ſhort, I verily believe, 
this new Sort of Horſe-break had better be bought 
by ſome great Sort of Farmers, if the Price was 
fifty Pounds for it, rather than be without its Uſe, 
becauſe it would ſtand thoſe Farmers, who ſow, 
perhaps, thirty, forty, or fifty Acres of Beans, Peaſe, 
Thetches, or Tills in the Drilling Way, every Year 
in Chilturn Lands in ſuch Stead, and do them, 
perhaps, in Time, Hundreds of Pounds Worth 
of Service; for, in ſome Sorts of dry, looſe Earth, 
this Inſtrument will ſurely clean the Interſpaces be- 
tween the Rows of Drill Beans, Peaſe, Thetches, 
and Tills alone, without the Help of any Hand- 
hough whatſoever, as every Year*s Experience 
ſhews by the Practice of thoſe Farmers, who are 
Occupiers of ſuch Earths, and ſow Beans, Peale, 
Thetches, or Tills, after the Drilling beſt Method, 
and often get the beſt of Crops by this Means; 
for unleſs there are many Weeds, or the Ground is 
very rough, there is no Occaſion for a Hand- 
hough to be uſed among them beſides the Horſe- 
break : And, as an Evidence of this Truth, I know 
where a Perſon may ſee Hundreds of Acres of 
Beans and Peaſe, Sc. that are ſown in Drills, and 
grow in flouriſhing Crops, without any Thing done 
to them more than what the excellent Horſe-break 
does. But then I muſt obſerve, that this could 
not be compleatly done, was it not for the 
very late new additional Invention of a few 2 
ä ima 
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ſmall Irons, that, with the Former, thoroughly 


breaks the Ground, and moulds up the Roots of 
the Grain. | 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Tills: 


H E Nature of Tills, or Lentils, — Tills are 
a Pulſe, ſmaller than a Thetch, of a whitiſh» 
brown Colour, and of a very fattening Nature; for 
they will fat a Horſe for Sale, and an Ox for Beef, 
with Hay : Their Haulm is almoſt as good, as or- 
dinary Hay, for Horſes, Cows, Oxen, or Sheep. 
Tills are exceeding good to fat Hogs with, and 
make one of the beſt of Puddings tied up in a 
Bag, and boiled, They make Cows milk extra- 
ordinary well, when given them in their Straw ; ſo, 
when they are to be given to Horles in a Stable, 
they tie them up in a Bundle, and throw it into a 
Rack, which as the Horſes pull out, many of the 
Tills will drop into the Manger, and be eat up by 
them. In ſhort, when they are given in this Man- 
ner, they prove Hay and Corn together, and will 
fatten Cattle apace. 

The Culture of Tills, or Lentils. — This Month 
5a very proper Time to ſow Lentils in, either 
alone, or among Corn; they very much affect to 
grow in dry Soils, as Chalks, Gravels, and ſandy 
Loams, and therefore are commonly ſown amongſt 
Oats; half a Buſhel of Tills, in this Mixture, is 
ſufficient to ſow one Acre of Ground: If ſowed 
alone, a Buſhel and a Half is but ſufficient to ſow 
over one Acre; and, if a favourable Summer fol- 
lows, there may happen to be fifteen Buſhels of 
Tills got off the ſame, If they are ſown with 
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Oats, they are eaſily parted from them in the Barn; 
becauſe, on Throwing the Oats and Tills together, 
the Tills, being the havier Corn, will fly further 
than the Oats, and ſo may be ſeparated ; they are 
eaſily mown as they hang and twine together; and 
what 15 very profitable to this Grain, they will grow 
well in poor dry Soils. It was theſe Tills in ſome 
Places that ſtood the Poor's Friend in the hard 
Winter and Spring-time of 1739-40, when many 
had Tills ground down into Flour, and mixed it 
with Oatmeal for making Bread, when Wheat was 
fold this Time at ſeven Shillings a Buſhel in Hemp- 
ſtead great Market. Near Brackley, about twenty 
Years ago, ſome Farmers uſed to ſow Tills in a 
whitiſh Soil among Barley, which, being ground 
together, made a Bread in dear Times of Wheat 
for the poorer Sort of People. Some are of Opi- 
nion they beggar Land when ſown alone, becauſe 
they ſeldom afford a full Cover to it. Tills may 
may be ſown in Drills, in the beſt Way of all 
others, at eighteen Inches aſunder, and the Inter- 
ſpaces houghed by the Break drawn by one or two 
Horſes only; which is prodigiouſly cheaper, than 
when the Intervals are cleaned by the Dutch Hand- 


. hough, it far exceeding any Hough-plough what- 


joe ver. 
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GC H:A-ÞP., -1*, 
Of Sowing artificial Graſs-ſeeds, and particu- 
larly of Clover-ſeed, and its Graſs and Hay. 


H E Benefits ariſins from Sowing Clover-ſced. 
— This Graſs is now become the moſt ge- 
neral artificial Graſs ſown in England, as having 
acquired ſuch an univerſal Reputation, for its many 
profitable Qualities; fo that the Chilturn TU 
f no 
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who is poſſeſſed of an agreeable Soil for it in incloſed 
Fields, and does not ſow it, is deemed one of the 
worſt of Huſbandmen: But ſome carry their Cen- 
ſure further, and cloſer than all this, and ſay, that 
if ſuch a Farmer does not ſow Clover, he cannot 
pay his Rent, as Times now go in the Farming 
Buſineſs 3 meaning, that as many large Downs in 
the Yet, and Commons elſewhere, are of late 
plowed up, and converted into Arable Land, and 
by the new Improvement of Huſbandry in many 
Places carried on with great Succeſs, Grain is now 
become very plenty and cheap, and like to continue 
ſo. The Sowing of Clover, and other artificial 
Graſſes, is abſolutely neceſſary to be done, where 
the Soil and Conveniency will admit of it, that a 
Farmer may be able thereby to feed his Cattle 
with it, fave his natural Hay to ſell, and his Oats, 
Peaſe and Beans, in a great Degree, ,and do his 
Land a vaſt Service, and all this for a trifling Ex- 
pence; For, Firſt, as ten Pound Weight of this 
Seed ſows one Acre, and that, at a common Coſt, 
amounts to but three Shillings and four Pence, at a 
Groat a Pound, there is hardly any Farmer that 
cannot afford to ſow his Land with ſuch cheap Seed. 
Secondly, he may, by this Means, employ his Fallow 
Ground, which otherwiſe would lie idle; fo that a 
Crop of Clover, got here, may be juſtly reckoned 
almoſt a clear Profit, Thirdly, Such a Crop of 
Clover, if it grew in full Plenty, may be accounted, 
by a common Computation, to be worth twenty 
Shillings an Acre at leaſt, Fourtbly, Such a full 
Crop of Clover will laſt two Years very well, if 
encouraged once in that Time, with the Aſſiſtance 
of Dung, Soot, or Aſhes. Fifthly, This rare Graf, 
when it covers all the Ground, never fails of better- 
ing and improving the Land it grows on to that 
Degree, that it is in ſome Parts, where I have tra- 
velled, called, the Mother of Corn, becauſe 5 * 
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Weeds, prevents Exhalations, hollows the Earth, 
and leaves ſo many large long Roots behind it, as 
to become a Sort of Dreſſing to it. With the Help 
of Clover-graſs, the Suckling of Houſe-lambs is 
carried on moſt Part of the Year within twenty 
Miles of London, in Summer, by feeding Eewes 
with it in the Field; in Winter, by feeding them 
under Cover with its Hay. With this Graſs, and 
its Hay, our Plough and Cart Horſes are ſubſiſted 
the greateſt Part of the Year, to the Saving of our 
natural Hay and Corn; for Clover alone, when fed 
by them 'in the Field, will ſupport them under 
their Work, and the ſame in the Stable, when fed 
by its Hay out of the Rack. Our Weather Sheep 
and Graſs-lambs we fat with it in the Field, and our 
Store-ſheep are ſupported moſt Part of the Summer 
by its Feed, and thereby enabled to dreſs their 
Ground with their Dung and Urine 1n the Fold, 
to the Saving of many Pounds to a large Farmer, 
who muſt otherwiſe be at a great Expence to buy 
Manure to ſupply this Fold-dreſſing. With Clo- 
ver ſeveral ingenious Chilturn Farmers, whoſe 
Wives, or Maid-Servants, are capable of managing 
a Dairy of this Kind, carry on the Buſineſs of ma- 
king Butter and Cheeſe from this Graſs, which 
formerly was thought impoſſible, becauſe of its 
hoving Quality, and the rank Taſte it uſed to give 
the Butter and Cheeſe made of it. But now ſeve- 
ral Farmers have both Butter and Cheeſe made of 
it in that Perfection, that many Buyers of them can- 
not diſtinguiſh either from that Butter and Cheeſe 
made from ſome Sort of natural Graſs; but, for per- 
forming this, chere muſt be more Care and Art em- 


ployed, than in making Butter and Cheeſe in the 


common Way, as I have heretofore given an Ac- 
count of in ſome of my former Works: Yet I 
have this to obſerve, that notwithſtanding the great 


Conveniency of making Butter and Cheeſe 0 
this 
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this plenty and cheap Graſs, there are but few 
Chilturn Farmers that do it; becauſe they, more 
than moſt Men, entertain the worſt Opinion of 
Books, as believing themſelves above Information 
in that Way, and thereby deprive themſelves of ma- 
ny Advantages which they might otherwiſe have, 
whereof one chief one 1s this, how they may make 
Butter and Cheeſe from Clover-graſs; as I have 
ſhewn in one of my Monthly Books, I think for 
May, which if many would take Notice of and fol- 
low, neither Butter nor Cheeſe would have borne the 
great Price they did in the Years 1740, 41, and 42, 
when ſorry Cheeſe was ſold for four Pence Halfpenny 


per Pound ſome Part of that Time, and Cheſhire 


for five Pence and ſix Pence a Pound, even in the 
Country, to the great Prejudice of the Poor, to 
whom Cheeſe is a common Food. Likewiſe Butter, 
even the Salt Sort, was fold at eight Pence at 
ſeveral Times in them Tears; which, in a great 
Meaſure, would have been prevented, did Chillurn 
Farmers make Uſe of the Opportunity that great 
Numbers of them enjoy, to make Butter and 
Cheeſe from Clover, and other artificial Graſſes : 
But ſo rare is this Work done, that I know but of 
two or three Farmers in our Parts that do this; 
and they, indeed, find their Account to anſwer ſo 
well, that they follow this Buſineſs up every Year 
with Vigour and Diligence, by the great Profit 
they reap from ſuch a Clover Dairy. But beſides 
the great Conveniency of enjoying Clover-crops, 
before- mentioned, I have further to obſerve, that, 
with this Graſs and its Hay, there are many Oxen, 
Cows, and Calves, fatted; for this artificial Graſs is 
of a very fattening Nature, inſomuch that where 
a full Quantity of it is enjoyed by thoſe dry Beaſts, 
that are to be fatted by it, it will do it compleatly, 
with the Help of very little elſe : I mean, after 
they have been fed all, or great Part of the Sum- 
mer 
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mer, in Clover, in Winter its Hay, and a few Oats 
now and then, will effectually fat any of the large 
horned Kind. Clover alſo, either green, or dry, 
will cauſe Abundance of Milk in Cows; and where 
they can be fed in the Day Time on Clover in the 
Field, and in the Night Time on natural Graſs, as 
is my uſual Way, the Milk will be very ſweet, and 
ſerve for any manner of Uſe. And I do further a- 
ver, that, where a Perſon keeps a right Sort of 
Hogs for this Purpoſe, a Field of Clover will 
prove almoſt an intire Subſiſtence for them the 
greateſt Part of the Summer, provided the Store- 
hogs can enjoy it in freſh Parcels; .for if they, or 
any other Beaſt, are kept ſo long on Clover, as to 
ſtain it much by their Dung, Stale, and Feet, it will 
have a contrary Effect, even the cauſing them to 
pine away, inftead of fatting ; which leads me to 
oblerve further of Clover-graſs, by the Want of it 
in Vale-lands, 

The great Value of Clover-graſs, ſhewn by the 
Want of it in ſeveral Parts of Vale-Grounds.—— 
This artificial Graſs, above all others, is the Chiltur: 
Farmer*s Friend, and the Vale Farmer's Enemy. 
The Vale-graſs Turf is certainly the richeſt Turf 
of all others, becauſe its Graſs and Hay, for the 
moſt Part, will alone fat an Ox or a Horſe ; when 
that in the Chilturn Country will not, without the 
Help of Corn beſides ; and therefore before Clover 
got Footing into England, which it did about 


_ eighty Years ago, the Graſs Farms of Vales were 


the beſt Farms in the Kingdom, becauſe they lett 
for the moſt Rent of all others. But ſince Clover- 
ſeed has of late been ſown by moſt or all Chiliurn 
Farmers, the Value of ſuch Vale-graſs Farms has 
declined ; and the more, by Reaſon where their 
Vale Ridge-lands are of a ſtiffiſn Soil, and low 
watery Situation, as moſt of them are, they will 


not anſwer being ſown with Clover, not but that 
Clover 
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Clover will grow here as well as any where, but 
their graumy, clogging Earth will not admit of be- 
ing fed on; for in wet Weather the Cattle would 
be apt to ſtolch and dirty the Graſs, and make it 
unfit for Feeding. But there are two other chief 
Reaſons why Vale-lands cannot be ſown with 
Clover-ſced to Profit. One is, that their Lands 
lie moſtly in common open Fields, expoſed, in ſome 
Part of the Year, to the Bite of ſeveral Perſons 
Flocks of Sheep, and therefore cannot be ſown _ 
with this Szed to Profit. The other Reaſon is, 
that if ſuch Vale-ground was incloſed, and a Far- 
mer could enjoy it to himſelf, yet even here it 
would be improper to ſow it with Clover, becauſe 
it they were to ſow ſuch Ground with this Seed, 
and mow the Graſs, it would bring ſuch a Hard- 
neſs and Sowreneſs in the Earth, as to hinder its be- 
ing brought into a ſweet Tilth for a long Time, 
and fo cauſe a Loſs to the Farmer, inſtead of a 
Profit. Hence it is, that a wiſe and diligent Chil- 
turn Farmer may take his Advantage, by ſowing 
his poorer Arable Lands with Clover-ſeed, and 
perform all that a Vale-Farmer with his natu- 
ral Graſs- ground uſed to do; though I mult own, 
not quite ſo well in Reſpect to the Sweetneſs of 
Seed ; for it muſt be allowed, that no artificial 
Graſs can fced any Beaſt fo, as to cauſe its Fleſh 
to eat ſo ſweet, as when it is fed on the natural Graſs 
of Vale-lands; however, under a right Manage- 
ment, a Beaſt may be ſo fatted, that his Fleſh 
will eat very well; that is, if he is fed ſometimes, 
or alternately, on artificial and natural Graſſes in the 
Chilturn Country in the Summer Time: Or in 
Winter with Clover, Hay, and Oats with Bran, or 
with Malt-duſt, or with Barley-meal, Sc. From 
whence I infer, That where a Chilturn Farmer rents 
1 Farm, where his incloſed Fields conſiſt of ſuch a 
Soil that is proper for bearing Crops of Clover; I 

M lays 
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ſay, if ſuch a Farmer does not ſow Clover-ſeed, he 
is neither his own Friend, his Landlord's, nor the 
Poor's. And this the Vale-Farmer is very ſen- 
ſible of, not only by the Want of this moſt valua- 
ble Graſs, but alſo by the low Price his Butter and 
Cheeſe fetch at Market; in the Agiſtment of Cat- 
tle, and in the Sale of his horned and other Beaſts, 
occaſioned, in a great Meaſure, by the Supply that 
Clover-graſs gives to the Chillurn Farmer, Now 
theſe many profitable Qualities were ſo well per- 
ceived to ariſe to Chilturn Farmers, that, as I have 
been informed, the Vale-Farmers uſed (on Clover- 
ſeed's being firſt ſown in England) their utmoſt En- 
deavours to ſuppreſs its Propagation in the Chilturn 
Country, and accordingly petitioned the Parliament 
to ſtop its Growth, for that it would prove ſo detri- 
mental to the Vale-Farmers, as to diſable them to 
pay their old Rents, But all their Efforts, on this 
Score, proved abortive, and the Chillurn Farmer 
took the greater Encouragement to proceed in the 
Sowing of this excellent Seed; and the more it is 
likely to. done from another Uſe of Clover Hay, 


that I intend in ſome future Works to make known. 


to the Public. 

The proper Time of Sowing Clover-ſeed. — This is 
one main Article in the Art of Sowing Clover- ſeed; 
for, if it is ſown too early, or, too late, it may occa- 
ſion the Loſs of the Crop: For this Rea ſon no pru- 
dent Farmer will ſow Clover-ſeed between All Hol- 
land-!ide and the firſt of March; becauſe, if he does, 
he expoſes it to the Damage of froſty Weather, 
which oftentimes becomes fatal to the Clover- 
loved fown in that Time, Hence it is, that many 
Farmers conclude, that Clover is moſtly killed by 
Froſts, and not by the Slug; by Reaſon when Clo- 
ver- Ceed is fown too early, and the Froſts meet it 
on the Chip, or firft infant Sprout, they generally de- 
roy it, ctPecuily in Caſe the Froſts are any thing 

violent. 
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violent, I remember that, in March 1741, the 
Shop-keepers, who fold Clover-ſeed, ſaid, they 
hoped Clover-ſeed would grow dearer than three 
Pence per Pound, as it was then at, becauſe the 

hoped the forward ſown Seed, by the Frofts that 
followed, Would be deſtroyed 3; and on this Ac- 
count it is, that few Farmers venture to ſow it be- 
fore March, for even then 1t 1s not free of this Sort 
of Danger. And it likewiſe may be killed by too 
late Sowing 3 for, if this Seed is ſown in April and 
May, and a long Seaſon of hot and dry Weather 
ſucceeds, it may dry up the Seedling Shoot, and 
ſpoil the Crop, eſpecially where Clover-ſeed is roll- 
ed in; therefore this Month of March is the moſt 
proper Month of all others for ſowing Clover-ſeed ; 
and the more, for that in this Month the March 
Winds are commonly ſo ſharp and cold, as to hin- 
der the Appearance of Slug, Fly, or Worm, at the 
Surface of the Ground, which gives the growing 
Clover-ſeed a Security of making its firſt. Sprout 
free of their Rapine. But this Month is likewiſe 
the moſt proper Month of all others r&cfow Clo- 


ver-ſeed in, becauſe now Barley, Oats, and Peaſe 


are more ſown than in any other Month ; and, as 
Clover-ſeed, more than any other, is ſown among 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, and Peaſe, now is the beſt 
Time of all others to ſow and propagate this excel- 
8 Seed in the ſeveral Manners I am going to 

ew: | | 

The Way and Method that ſome Farmers take to 
ſow Clover-ſeed among Wheat in March. — This is 
the rather put in Practice, becauſe all Tilth Land, 
ſowed with Wheat, is firſt prepared and brought 
into a Poroſity of Fineneſs for the Reception and 
Growth of the Golden Grain; and that the Wheat 
Crop may be a full one, ſuch Ground is commonly 


dunged or folded upon, or otherwiſe dreſſed or 
M 2 is 


„ — 
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is manured, When then Land by ſeveral Plowings 
is thus prepared, and dreſſed beſides, for Sow- 
ing of Wheat-ſeced in, it is the fitter to ſow with 
Clover- ſced in this Month, becauſe it, being in a 
clean hollow, rich Condition, will preſently draw 
in the Clover- ſeed that is ſown broad-caſt over it; 
for ſo ready is ſuch prepared Earth to receive, nou- 
riſh, and produce a good full of Crop Clover 
among the Wheat, that ſome do nothing elſe but 
ſow it, and thus let it take its Chance for Growth, 
and it oftentimes hits ſo well as to grow into a 
full Crop. But others take more Fains to get a 
Crop of Clover among Wheat; and, if they ſow 
this ſmall Seed among Wheat in this Month that 
lies in two-bout Stiches or Ridges, they, after Sow- 
ing the Clover- ſeed broad-caſt, to the Quantity of 
about ten or twelve Pounds on each Acre, employ 
the great, ſolid, wooden Roll, by drawing it acroſs 
the Ridges of the Wheat; and by this Means they 
preſs down the Secd into the Earth, cloſe the Sur- 
face, and very much ſecure the Roots of the Wheat 
and Clover, againſt the prejudicial Power of too 
much Heat and Drought. Others ſow Clover-ſeed 
over Wheat, when it hes in Broad-lands, and like- 
wife roll all in this Month for the ſame Purpoſe. 
Others, that ſow Clover- ſced among Wheat that 
lies in Broad-lands, will draw ſome Buſhes, or 


Haſle, or other Rods between the Teeth of the Har- 


rows; and, as ſoon as they have ſown the Clover- 
feed, will, by drawing a pair of Harrows fo prepa- 
red over the Wheat, raile Earth enough to cover 
and hale the Seed. Others, to anſwer this End, will 
draw Buſhes - through .a Hurdle, and afterwards 
draw the ſame Hurdle over the new-ſown Clover- 
ſced. In any of theſe Forms Clover-ſeed ſeldom 
ever fails of growing into a full Crop among 
Wheat, by Reaſon the Earth is in the richeſt Con- 
| dition 
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dition for a Wheat-crop ; and therefore a Farmer 
may depend on having good Succeſs this Way, if 
Accidents of Weather do not hinder it, But, be- 
fore I quit this Article, I think my ſelf neceſſarily 
obliged to take Notice of one great Inconveniency 
that attends the Sowing Clover-leed among Wheat; 
and that is, Incaſe a hot Summer 1s attended with 
frequent Showers of Rain, the Clover and Wheat is 
apt to grow luxurious, to that Degree, that the 


Clover, being thick and long, ſhades the Wheat- 


roots ſo much, and lodges ſo much Water in it, as 
to cauſe the large Stalks of ſuch Wheat, with its 
heavy green Fars, to fall down, and be laid before 
it is ripe, and then the Conſequence ſometimes is 
the Lois of a valuable Crop, in a great Degree. 
However, where Clover is ſown among Wheat that 
grows in pooriſh Ground, the Danger is the leſs; and 
therefore I know that many Farmers boldly venture 
to harrow Clover-ſegd in among Wheat in the Man- 
ner I have before mentioned, where their Land is 
of the gravelly, chalky, or ſandy Sort; I mean, 
where there is a Mixture of Loam enough amon 
cither of them, to make them be called a gravelly 
Loam, a chalky Loam, or a ſandy Loam; for a 
naked Gravel, Chalk, or Sand, is an improper Soil 
to ſow with Clover-ſeed. | 
The Way and Method that Farmers take to ſow 
Clover among Barley. — When Clover is to be ſown 
among Barley, the Management of ſowing it is dif- 
ferent from that of ſowing Clover among Wheat; 
for, after the Barley is ſown and harrowed in, we 
{ow our Clover broad-caſt, and harrow it in onl 
once in a Place, and it is done withal, till the Barley 
is to be rolled, which commonly requires to be 
done in about a Fortnight or three Weeks Time. 
This is the moſt general Way of ſowing Clover 
among Barley, becauſe the Harrow Tines hale and 
cover the Clover-ſeed better at one Harrowing, 
than 
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than more; for, if two were to be given it, it 
would be apt to bury this ſmall Seed, Others 
refuſe this Method of ſowing Clover, and only ſow 
the Clower- ſeed juſt before the Barley i is rolled, in 
order to keep the Clover from growing too luxu- 
riant, and by that Means geting ſuch Dominion over 


the Barley-crop, as to ſpoil or - greatly- damage it; 


which is often the Caſe where Clover is ſown with 
the Barley, and a wet hot Summer ſucceeds, eſpe- 
cially where the Clover-ſced is fown in a rich Soil; 
which Misfortune 1s prevented by the late Sowing of 
Clover- ſeed till the Barley has firſt got high enough 
to become its Maſter, and keep its Growth in low 
Order all the reſt of the Summer. This is a pret- 
ty ſure Way to ſecure a Barley- crop from this Da- 
mage, becauſe, as the Clover- ſeed is fown and only 
rolled upon the Surface, it requires more Time to 
take Root, than when it is laid deeper by ths Har- 
row-Tines ; fo that by late ſowing it, and only 
rolling the Seed in, the Barley-crop 1s never hurt by 
the Clover; ; and, indeed, this is a Matter that de- 
ſerves Conſideration : ; for, ſuppoſe a poor Farmer 
had moſt of his Rent depending upon his Barley- 
crop, and this Crop ſhould be half loſt, merely by 
the Means of his ſowing Clover-ſeed when his Bar- 
ley-feed is fown 4 What, a Loſs muſt this be? I 
have known this very Caſe. befall a Farmer in Hert- 
fordſbire, who rented a very large Farm, and ſowed, 
believe, thirty Acres of Barley; moſtly with Clo- 
ver-ſeed, that, by the frequent Showers of Rain 
that followed the Sowing, brought on ſuch a rank 


Growth of the Clover-graſs, as made it deſtroy 


great Part of the Barley-crop; and, as the Farmer 

was then but weak in Pocket, it had like to have 

broke him. But this is not altogether the il! Con- 

ſequence of Harrowing in Clover- ſeed with the Bar- 

ley-ſced. There is another attending it at Harveſt, 

that is, when the Clover-graſs has got into a wy 
| ran 
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rank Growth, it is apt, after Mowing, to retain 
Dews or Rains, to that Degree, as to hinder the 
Barley from drying; and, if Barley is not got in 
dry, then in Courſe there will a ſhort Price attend 
its Sale at Market, To this may be added one 
more Los that fometimes happens by this very 
Means to a Barley-crop, as When the Clover grows 
ſo rank among it, that it has acquired larga Stalks, 
and that ſuch large Stalks by the Bulkineſs of both 
the Graſs and Barley- crop ot be got thorough 
dry, they are liable damp the Barley in the 
Mow, cauſe it to look reddith, and fometimes 
muſty withal; and then it very likely may be 
fitter to give Swine, than make Malt of, as 
has been the Caſe of many Farmers to my Know- 
kdge : And I muſt confeſs myſelf to have been 
overtaken in this Manner; for where a Crop of 
Barley and Clover is rank of Growth, and a wet 


Harveſt accompanies its Mowing and Getting in, 


the Clover has further added to the Misfortune, 
and has cauſed the Grain to ſprout in the Mow ; 
and then, where there is much ſown, the Loſs is 
the greater; for when it is in this Condition, and 
Barley ſells cheap, the Maltſter in Courſe refuſes 
it, and then it oſten falls to the Share of Fovls, 
Horſes, or Cows, or Swine. Wherefore I have 
this to propoſe, that it would be a ſafer to ſow 
Clover- ſeed in two different Manners among Barley, 


than to ſow it all one Way; that is to ſay, if half 


a Barley-crop had Clover harrowed in with its Seed, 
and the other half had: Clover rolled in when the 


Barley has grown high enough for the Purpoſe, In 


either Form we commonly ſow ten or twelve Pounds 
on each Acre of Land; not but that even three 
or four Pounds of this {mall Seed are ſufficient to fur- 
iſh one Acre of Ground with a plentiful Crop of 
is Graſs : But, to allow for Accidents, there ought 


to be no leſs than ten or twelve Pounds ſown. And 
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to grudge Seed, on this Account, may prove the 
old Proverb true, Lofe a Ship for an Ilalfgenn) 
Worth of Tar. 

The good [fects of ſowing Clover-ſeed among Bar. 
ley-ſeed. — Barley- ſeed is aſſuredly the beſt Lent- 
grain to ſow Clover-ſeed amongſt, becauſe, the 
Ground having been under a Preparation for the 
Reception of the Barley, by ſeveral Plowings and a 
proper Dreſſing, the Clover-ſeed will the more eaſily, 
and more certainly take the Ground, than when it is 
ſown among Oats, or Peaſe, or Beans; becauſe thefe 
three Jatter Secus have ſeldom above one Plow- 
ing beſtowed on them, and are ſown without any 
previous Dreſſing, which gives the Clover-ſeed the 
leſs Chance of growing into a full Crop of its 
Graſs. 

The Way that Farmers take to ſow Clover-ſeed among 
Oats, — To get a Crop of Oats, there is ſeldom, 
as I ſaid, more than one Plowing given the Ground 
for the Reception of this hardy Seed. Bur, when 
two are allowed, it is commonly done to pre— 
vent the rampant Growth of Weeds that other- 
wiſe might grow to the Endangering and Choaking 
the Oat-crop, eſpecially in a wet Summer ; and, 
when two Plowings are thus given the Ground, the 
Clover has the greater Chance of taking it; for 
this Seed affects a fine Earth, and refuſes to grow 
in Plenty where the Surface is hard and rough; for 
which Reaſon many Farmers loſe their Hopes of 
enjoying a full Crop of Clover, when its Seed is 
on on Oats on only one Plowing of the Ground; 
and, as there 1s this Riſque attending the Sowing 
of Clover-ſeed on one Plowing, it is the Practice 
of tome Farmers to venture the Sowing of only 
ſix Pounds of this Graiz-feed on one Acre; and, 
if it takes, well and good; and, if it does not, 
they are under no great Concern, becauſe. the Loſs 


»f the Seed is not much; but, if a tolerable Crop 
ſhould 
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ſhould ſucceed, it will ſerve to bait Sheep or Horſes 
in, or to feed Cows or Hogs with in the Beginning 
of the Summer, till a better Crop of Clover elſe- 
where is fit to turn into; and then a Fallow of the 
ſame may be made by plowing up ſuch a thin Cro 
of Clover Time enough for getting the ſame Land 
into a Tilth for ſowing it with Wheat in Septem- 
ber or October. But where a Farmer has an Intereſt 
to get a full Crop of Clover, by ſowing its Seed 
among Oats, he ought, without Fail, to give his 
Ground two Plowings early enough, that it 
may have Time to lie and ſweeten by the Froſts, 
and get fine and hollow, the better to receive and 
lodge the ſmall Seeds of Clover, and bring all, or 
molt of them, into Growth. And indeed there is 
this Conveniency and Aſſurance attending ſowing 
Clover-leed among Oat-ſeed : As the Land is not 
dunged for the Oat-crop, there is little or no Dan- 
ger of the Clover getting ſo rampant, as to hurt 
the Oat-crop. On the contrary, the Sowing of 
Clover-ſeed among Oat-ſeed will improve the Oat- 
crop, by ſhading its Roots in a dry Summer, and 
cauting the Oats to run into a large Straw and Far. 
But this is not all the Benefit of ſowing Clover a- 
mong Oats. There are two more: One is, That 
the Fallow, or third Year, is employed by having a 
Crop grow, where there uſually is none; and, tho” a 
Crop of Clover-graſs is thus got, it is ſo far from da- 
maging the Land, that, if it is a full one, it may 
greatly improve it, by feeding it with Sheep, 
and folding them on the ſame as it is eaten down: 
Hence it is, that by this Means a Chillurn Far- 
mer ſtands a good Chance of Dreſſing his Land for 
a Wheat - crop in a very cheap Manner; for what 
the Sheep can get on a Common, and afterwards 
in the ſame Day in the Field of Clover, they will 
go with full Bellyfulls into the Fold, and leave eve- 
ry Morning great Quantities of Dung and Stale 

N : behind 
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behind them, that will not only vaſtly enrich the 
Ground, but fat them in ſome Degree at the 
lame Time, as is often done by ſome of our belt 
Farmers to their great Profit, The other Bene- 
fit is alſo not a ſmall one; for by ſowing Clover- 
ſeed among Oats, if there happens to be a full 
Crop of Clover, it will become a great Improve- 
ment to te Oat-ſtraw, by rendering it almoſt as 
good as ordinary natural Hay; and the rather, be- 
cauſe, in caſe the Oar-ſtraw is damped by the ſuccu- 
lent Stalks of the Clover, it will not ſuffer like Bar- 
ley or Wheat, or Pea-ſtraw, on account of its hol- 
low and dry Nature; for Oat- ſtraw is therefore leſs 
ſubje& to be damaged by Wets, than any other. 
But it may be obj-Ccted, that, as the Clover-ſeed is 
harrowed in with the Oat-ſeed, a wet Summer 
may cauſe it to grow ſo rank, as to cripple the 
Oat-crop. To this I anſwer, That, if this ſhould 
happen, the Loſs will not be ſo much in an Oat- 
crop, as a Wheat or Barley-crop, and therefore 
this Riſque may be diſpenſed with; and the rather, 
becauſe ſuch a Misfortune rarely, very rarely be- 
falls an Oat-crop. And, where a Farmer has not 3 
Conveniency ot ſowing Clover when the Oats are 
harrowed in, he may ſow this Seed afterwards, juſt 
before the Oats are rolled, and thus roll them in 
upon the Surface; and if too dry, or too froſt 
Weather does not follow, a good Crop of Clover 
may be obtained this Way ; but there is certainly 
a greater Riſque attending ſuch late Sowing, than 
when the Clover, ſeed 1s harrowed | in, becanle it Jes 
ſnallow, and thereby expoſed the more to ſuffer by 
Froits, and Droughts, and Inſccts; yet I know it is 
the Opinion of ſome Farmers, that Rolling in 
Clover- ſced is the ſafeſt and moſt profitable Way, 
becauſe, jay they, this minute Sced, this Way, is 
not in that Danger of being buried, as it is when 
if i harccwed in. But, with Sabmiſſion,- Expe- 

rience, 
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rience, in the fulleſt Manner, proves the contrary; 
for as Clover- ſeed is by moſt judicious Farmers har- 
rowed in once in a Place among Oats, it is ſhelter- 
ed, and, in a great Degree, protected againſt the ſe- 
veral Incidents of Damage attending the firſt Shoot 
or Sprout of the Clover-ſecd; for here the Seed is all 
covered, and being aſſiſted on all Sides, it runs into 
a firſt ſtrong Spire and Root, ſufficient to withſtand 
any ſmall Froſts or Droughts, and grow out of the 
Worm, Fly, and Slug's Way with Expedition. 
Whereas when Clover-ſced is only rolled on a 
rough, ſowre, hard Surface, that commonly is allow- 
ed an Oat-crop, the Sted lies a great deal longer 
before it can get a ſtrong Root and Spire, and there- 
fore grows flow and weak, and the more expoſed to 
the Damage of ſuch Accidents. | 

Of Sowing Clover-ſeed among Peaſe, — This is 
ſometimes done, though not ſo often as it is a- 
mongſt Wheat, Barley, and Oats, becauſe there 
1s more Hazard attending the Sowing of Clover- 
feed among Peaſe, than amongſt thoſe three Grains. 
The Reaſon is, that Peaſe, after they have grown 
to a ſufficient Height, fall down, and afterwards 
run into a horizontal or ſpreading Growth; and, 
if they are a Jarge full Crop, they will be apt to 
ſmother and kill the Clover, though it had like to 
have been a full Crop, if it had not been for ſuch 
a Cover, However, as Chilturn Farmers are oblig- 
ed to ſow their Land every fifth Year, with Pea- 
ſeed, by Way and for the Sake of Change of Seed 
to the Ground, they are neceſſitated to ſow Clover- 
ſeed among Peaſe, in order to get this Graſs- crop 
growing on the fallow Ground, that otherwite 
might lie idle; for our Chilturn Farmers are forced, 
by the uſual Covenant of their Leaſe, to leave the 
Ground fallow every third Lear; nor does it lie leſs 
fallow for a Clover-crop, becauſe this is deemed 


an Inriching and not an Impoveriſhment ro the 


N 2 Ground. 
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Ground. When Clover: ſeed is to be ſown among 
Peale, it is to be harrowed in at the ſame Time the 
Peaſe are ſown; for this Grain will not admit of 
ſowing Clover among it ſo late as to be rolled in 
when the Peaſe are rolled; for, by ſuch Sowing, 
the Peaſe would have the greater Power to kill the 
Clover, while it is, by ſuch late Sowing, in an In- 
tant Growth, when the Peaſe are under a forward 
and older Growth. And, when a Farmer is to ſow 
Clover-ſced among his Peaſe, he ought to ſow the 
more Seed here than among any other Grain, that 
the Clover, by ſuch thick Sowing, may be the bet- 
ter enabled to withſtand the Cover of the Peaſe ; 
for, notwithſtanding the Danger of ſuch a Cover, 
it ſometimes happens, that a very good full Crop 
of Clover is got this Way. And, although it 
is a hazardous Way of ſowing Clover-ſeed among 
Peaſe, yet it ought not to diſcourage the Attempr, 
where it is likely to take; for, what is the Hazard 
of a Miſcarriage, compared to the Chance of get- 
ting a Crop of Clover, that may be, and often is, 
vt more Worth to a Farmer, than either a Wheat, 
Barley, or Oat- crop; which I pretend to make 
appear, by reckoning what a full Crop of Clover- 
graſs was worth in the Year 1743, and a Crop of 
Wheat, or a Crop of Barley, or Oats, or Peaſe 
was worth at that Time. Wheat was ſold at 
Aichaelmas for leſs than Three Shillings a Buſhel ; 
that which would fetch fourteen Shillings a Load, 
as we call fve Bruſhel in Flertſordſhire, muſt be 
the very belt of Wheat; and, I will ſuppoſe, that 
there were gotten off each Acre of Land Thirty 
Buſhels one Acre with another: Then the A- 
mount of ſuch an Acre of Wheat would be at that 
Price Four Pounds Four Shillings, But, after 


Plowings, Dreſſings, and Rent, with other in- 
cient Charges, are deducted out of that Sum, 
there will hardly be Twenty Shillings left for the 

| Farmer. 
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Farmer. Whereas a full Crop of Clover-grats will 
produce three Loads of Hay, and, as each Load is 
worth T wenty-five Shillings, the whole firſt Crop 
will amount to Three Pounds Fifteen Shillings, 
beſides a ſecond and third Crop of the ſame Graſs 
the fame Summer, if it happens to be a hot rain 
one. But I will reckon no more than the Money 
for the firſt Crop, the laſt one or two will be more 
than ſufficient to defray Rent and all other Charges 
of this Clover-crop 3 and then there will remain 
clear, into the Farmer*s Pocket, the Sum of 
Three Pounds Fifteen Shillings for one Acre of 
Ciover-grais got off the Ground in a Fallow- ſea- 
ſon this Year 1743, which was one of the moſt 
propitious Summers, that ever I knew, for cauſing 
the biggeſt Crops of Clover; for I had, it way 
judged, as much, or very near as much Clover- 
hay at a ſecond Mowing, as I had at the firſt 
Mowing : Five or fix Loads in all off one Acre at 
Twice, and ſo in Proportion tor a Crop of Clover 
after other Grain, for this Clover-crop, here men- 
tioned, followed an Oat-crop that the Secd was 
ſown among. 

Of Sowing Clover among Horſe-beans,— This is not 
ſo commonly done as in the laſt Way, becauſe we 
do oftentimes give Land two Plowings for a Pea- 


crop, but ſeldom ever above one for a Bean-crop ; 


therefore, Clover-ſeed has the leis Chance to take a- 
mong Beans; for, if we were to plow twice for a 
Bean- crop in our Chillurn, it might do more Harm 
than Good, by making the Land to fine and hol- 
low that the Beans could be hardly able to ſtand 
upright throughout the Summer, and likewiſe 
give the Sun and Air an caly Entrance to their 
Roots for drying them too much; for a Bean 
loves a {tiff Earth, and a moiſt Root: However, 
as we in our ſtiff Loams ſow ſometimes clear Bcans, 
and ſometimes, what we call Half. ware, that is, 
Peaſe and Beans together, we venture to harrow 

in 
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in Clover- ſeed at the ſame Time, and by Chance 
come by a good Crop. 

Of Sowing Trefoil, Rav-graſs, St, Foyne, and 
Lucerne Graſs, in the Random or Broad caſt Way.— 
And firſt, as to the Sowing of Trefoil-ſeed : This 
Sced is ſown by ſome in the Hull, by others naked, 
I believe I may ſay throughout Hertfordſhire, it is 
ſown in its black Hull , and the rather, becauſe the 
Seed is thereby in ſome Meaſure, defended from 
the Damage of Froſt, Worms, Wet, and Droughts, 
which the naked yellow Seed is much more expo- 
ſed to. In either Shape it is harrowed in ſome- 
times, and ſometimes it is ſown over the Ground 
and rolled, or left to take its Chance without rol- 
ling, for this Seed is moſt apt to grow. If it is to 
be ſown in the naked Shape, twelve Pounds are 
ſufficient to furniſh one Acre with a Crop of its 
Graſs; if it is fown in the Hull, two Buſhels are 
but enough to ſow, for getting a Crop of it on 
one Acre of Ground. It 1s commonly fold tor a 
Groat a Pound naked, or Eighteen Pence a Buſhel 
in the Hull; and when this Graſs has once taken the 
Ground ſufficient to ſtand for a Crop, a Farmer 
may enjoy it ſeveral Years without being at the 
Charge and Trouble of reſowing it, becaule this 
Seed, more than any other Grais- ſeed, is apt to 
ſhed, though it is eaten off by Cattle; and much 
more ſo, when it ſtands to be mown for a Crop 
of Hay, for then there is no ſuch Thing as pre- 
venting this Graſs from ſcattering its Seed; which 
it will do in ſo plengiful a Manner, that, though 
the ſame Ground is plowed two or three Times al- 
ter the Trefoil is got off, for a Whcat-crop to 
follow, there ſeldoms fails of being rather a better 
Crop of Trefoil or None-luch Grals the next Year 
after the Wheat - crop is got off, than there was the 
firſt Year after Sowing it. And, indeed, although 


I ſeem to write on the Aptneſs of Trefoil-ſeed to 
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grow as a Benefit to the Farmer, yet it ſometimes 
happens otherwiſe ; that is, when ſuch a Lay of 
this Trefoil is plowed two or three Times, and 
dunged well for a Wheat-crop, the Shed-ſeed has 
come up among the Wheat-crop, and choaked it; 
and where the Ground is got into the fineſt and 
richeſt Order for a Wheat-crop, there is the great- 
er Danger of this Diſaſter ; which puts ſome Chil- 
turn Farmers on their Guard to prevent it; and to 
do ſo, they give ſuch Trefoil Ground only one 
Plowing, and harrow in the Wheat-ſeed, and then 
it is delivered from any ſuch Danger ; for, by 
this only one Plowing, the ſcattered Seed cannot 
force its Sprout through the inverted Graſs Turfs. 
Trefoil-ſeed was formerly ſown more than Clover; 
but, as Clover has been found to be more pro- 
fitable, leſs of the former, and more of the latter is 
now made Ule of; yet it is the Practice of many 
Farmers, at this Day, to ſow Trefoil and Clover 
together, that the Trefoil may ſo qualify the 
Clover, as to prevent the Swelling, that Clover 
alone often occaſions ; and proves fatal to Cows and 
Sheep, eſpecially when the Trefoil is thus ſown in 
a Mixture with Clover; the Proportion of Seed is 
one Buſhel of Trefoil-ſced in its Hull, and fix 
Pounds of Clover-ſeed to one Acre, both harrowed 
in at one and the fame Time only once in a Place, 
Secondly, as to Ray-graſs: This artificial Graſs has 
lome good Qualities belonging to it above others, 
as its being the moſt early Sort of either Clover, 
Trefoil, or Lucerne, and therefore is fown by ma— 
ny on this very Account, that it may come in the 
Spring- time for an early Bite to ſuckling Ewes 
and their Lambs, and to Cows and Oxen ; for a 
preen Subſiſtence, at this Time of Year, 1s very 
valuable ro Farmers, eſpecially when their Hay 1s 
exhauſted and caten up; which ſometimes is the very 
(ale after a long, hard Winter; then it is that Es 

of 
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Ray-graſs ſtands the Farmer's Friend, and not only 
3 the Starving of his Sheep and Lambs, but 

elps to fat them in the Beginning, preparatory for 
their further Increaſing in Fleſh, by the Help of 
their After-feeding on Clover, Trefoil, or Lucerne 
Graſs. Alſo milch Beaſts are, by its early Shoot, 
brought to give large Quantities of Milk in the 
Fore-part of the Summer, when Calves, Butter, and 
Cheeſe fell for the moſt Money. This Seed is 
{own to the Quantity of one or two Buſhels on an 
Acre of Land, to be ſown broad-caſt out of a 
Man's tland. and harrowed in once in a Place with 
Barley, or Oats, according to the common Way 
of ſowing it. But Care ſhould be taken not to 
fow this Sort of Graſs on ſtiff, or clayey Loams, 
becauſe, when it grows in this Soil, it is very hard 
to be deſtroyed, but will be apt to come up among 
the Grain that next follows its Crop, and damage 
it; for it 15 the Opinion of ſome, that, where Ray- 
graſs grows ſome Years in Ground, the fame will in 
Time degenerate into a Wild-Bennet, or 1 witch- 
Graſs; and then when Arable-Land is infected by 
either the white or black Bennet Graſs-weed, the 
Aftter-crops of Corn are in Danger of being ſpoiled 
by it, as too often is the Caſe. Therefore Ray- 
graſs Seed ſhould be ſown on no other Soil than 2 
gravelly Loam, a ſandy Loam, and a chalky 
Loam, or ſome other of the dry ſhort Sorts ; for, in 
theſe Soils, it is eaſily deſtroyed. 

The Way that Farmers take to ſow St. Foyne-ſeed, 
— Natwithſtanding what has been wrote by me, 
and other Authors heretofore; yet any Perſon who 
ſtrictly examines, and remembers, what has been 
faid about Clover, Trefoil, Ray-graſs, and Lucerne, 
will find, that I have in this Book advanced ſeveral 
new Matters, never before publiſhed, relating to 
theſe artificial Graſſes; and, how ſerviceable ſuch 


new Improvements are, I leave to my e 
ciſion. 
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ciſion. This I know, that the Sowing of artificial 


Graſſes comes every Year more and more into 


Practice, for the Sake of the Profit that ariſes there- 
from. Any Perſon, that travels between Uxbridge 
and Amerſham, may ſee ſo many Clover Cocks or 
Stalks, as to convince him it is the Farmer's Re- 
ſource ; for, in Winter, when all green Food fails 
him, he returns to his Clover-cock, as his Maga- 
Zine, and therefrom he ſupplies his Horſes, Cows, 
and Sheep with Food. And it is with Clover- 
Hay, Trefoil, Lucerne, or St. Fayue-Hay, that 
either Horſes, Cows, or Sheep may be fatted in the 
Winter, if Corn is given beſides. But to come to 
my intended Purpoſe of ſhewing the Farmer's Wa 

of propagating S7. Foyne-graſs : This Graſs is, by 
molt People, called Cingue-foil, and, with us in Hert- 
fordſbire, we call the Trefoil, or Noneſuch-graſs, 
Cinquefoil, without conſidering, that St. Foyne, in 
Engliſh, is Holy Hay, Cingue-foil, five-leaved Graſs, 
and Trefoil, three-leaved Graſs. However, to 
wave Niceties on theſe Accounts, I have to obſcrve, 
that, if S7. Foyne- ſeed is not ſowed on a proper na- 
tural Soil for it, the Crop will never anſwer Ex- 
pectation. I remember, when I travelled through 
Norfolk, a Farmer told me they tried to get a Crop 


of S/. Foyne, in their ſandy Land, but they could 


not do it, to any Purpoſe, becaule they found that 
this Graſs, in ſuch a looſe Earth, run down ſo freely 
and fo deep, that it ſpent itſelf in Root, fo that the 
Stalk and Head were of little Value, which put them 
upon trying what Lucerne- ſeed would do in ſuch a 
Soil; and, upon Trial, found it to anſwer better, 
as I ſhall by and by enlarge on; and here have far- 
ther to obſerve, that Sr. Foyne refutes to thrive in 
ſome other Soils beſides ſandy, as in all clayey 
Soils, in wet, flat, loamy Soils, in a ſhallow Chalk, 
that has a hurlucky, ſtony Bottom, and in looſe 

O Gravels, 
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Gravels, this excellent, ſweet Graſs, I aver it for 
Truth, will not proſper ; which leads me to take 
Notice, how erroncouſly a certain Chamber Georgic 
Philoſopher has wrote on this Graſs; who 1n his 
Book, intituled, A Compleat Body of Huſbandry, 
page 242, affirms, That a clayey Soil is a proper 
one to ſow S. Foyne-ſeed in, without any manner of 
Exception; and therefore I take his Meaning to be, 
that, though this Seed is fown and harrowed into an 
intire clayey Soil, it will proſper. Now this I de- 
ny, for, as all Clays are of a wet, or, at leaſt, of a 
very cold moiſt Nature, they are diſagreeable to 
St, Foyne, by cauſing its Roots to rot, after they 
have made a little Progreſs into their Funds. 
Hence it is, that molt Farmers have taken the 
Hint, and been warned by the Miſtake of ſome of 
their Predeceſlors, to forbear ſowing St. Foyne-ſecd 
in intire Clays, or ſtiff, wet Loams, leſt they fall into 
the ſame Loſs as they did, who, knowing no better, 
{owed this Seed in Clays, or ſtiff wet Loams, and 
Joſt their Money, Time, and Labour, by ſo doing. 
vet I will go ſo far with his Aſſertion, That &.. 
Toyne will grow in Clays, as to ſay, that in Caſe a 
chalky Bottom has a top S!ratum of Clay, about 
tour or fix Inches deep, lying next under a Surface 
of Mould or Loam, three or four Inches thick; I 
lay, here S. Foyne may grow and proſper for ſeve- 
ral Years together, becauſe this Graſs, like Lu- 
cerne, has longer Roots than others, which are of ſuch 
a Length, that they will in the ſecond Year (if not 
the firſt) of its Growth reach the Chalk, and then 
they are out of Danger of being dam: aged by the 
Clay; for ſuch a $!ra!um of Clay I will tuppoſe to 
lie drier, than where the whole bottom Earth is 
an intire Clay; and therefore the Wetneſs or Moiſt- 
neſs of fuch a Szra!um of Clay cannot much hurt 
the Sf, Foyne Roots, as I have experienced in a Field 
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ſiſts of this very Soil, at leaft one Part this in- 
cloſed Field is of it, and wherein I have ſowed S:. 
Foyne-ſeed, to good Purpoſe, But to aſſert, with- 
out any Exception, that a claycy Soil is proper to 
ſow St. Foyne- ſeed in, may chance to lead thoſe in- 
to a great Miſtake and Loſs, who tack their Credu- 
lity wholly to Book Advice, without conſulting the 
live Voice; which I would have none do, becauſe, 
as the wife Man ſays, In much Counſel, Wiſdom is 
eſtabliſhed ; and this eſpecially, where an Author 
has not had a long Experience of his own, as well 
as being in ſome Meaſure a Judge of what he 
writes of from the Experience of others. But to 
return to my Subject: I likewiſe aſſert, that S/. 
Foyae will not proſper in an intire loamy Earth 
that lodges Waters longer than ordinary, which 
many of the ſtiff Loams will do, that lie in a low 
flat Situation, and this for the fame Reaſon I have 
before alledged: That ſuch wer Bottoms will cer- 
tainly rot the S-. Foyze Roots, and diſappoint that 
Farmer's Expectation, who vainly hopes to ſucceed 
in ſowing this Seed in ſuch a watery Soil. And to 
will his be, that pretends to enjoy a plentiful Crop 
of St, Foyue from Seed ſown in a ſhallow chalky 
Surface, whoſe Bottom is a ſtony Hurlock : And 
this becauſe, although the 57. Foyne-leed may take 
and grow for a Year or two in ſuch a ſhallow Soll, 
yet, when its Roots come to enter the Hurlock, it 
pines, and the Crop leſſens and leſſens till it is not 
worth the Farmer's while to let it ſtand any longer 
for a Crop, as the following Caſe will prove and 
juſtify what I here aſſert to be true. 

A Caſe proving that it is not worth any Perſon's 
while to try to get a St. Foyne Crop, where a ſhai- 
low Chalk lies near a hurlucky ftony Bottom. — On 
this Account there have been, I believe I may ſay, 
many, Attempts made, and have failed the Owners 


Hop:s, Qne of which I ſhall here take Notice of, 
O 2 that 
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that was actually tried in the Pariſh of Ivingboe in 
the County of Buchs, where lie great Quantities 
of chalky Lands, ſome good and ſome as bad. 
Of this worſt Sort, there were, I think, about 
a hundred Acres incloſed ſome Years ago, in order 
to 1:nprove it, and make the Land turn to a better 
Account, than let it lie altogether as a Common 
for Sheep : To this Purpoſe, there was not want- 
ing what might be called good Plowing, and every 
thing elſe as I am informed, that was neceſſary to 
make this Piece of Ground fit for the Reception 
of St. Toyne-ſced; and accordingly it was ſown 
with &i. Toyne, ſced, in great Hopes of Succeſs ; for, 
ia full Crop of this Graſs had been got off this 
Ground for five or ſix Years together, it would have 
paid the Owner very likely three Pounds at leaſt 
each Year, cvery Acre of it. A fine Improvement 
of that Ground, which before, while it lay under 
a natura! Graſs Turf, though incloſed, was not 
worth above three Shillings an Acre, and hardly 
that. Bur alas! this laborious and expenſive At— 
empt, to get a Crop of valuahle St. Fayne here, did 
not anſwer; for, as ſoon as the Roots of the &. 
Forne got Gown to the white ſtony Hurlock, the 
Stalks and Lzads of it complained, and plainly 
diſcovered, that the Roots could not make a fut- 
ficient Entrance and Deſcent into this hard Bot- 
tom; which, by this Means, expoſed them to 
tae Power of Droughts in hot dry Summers, and 
then the Crop is loſt ; for a Crop of St. Foyne, like 
Lucerne, enjoys this ſuperior Benefit to all other 
Graſſes, both natural and artificial, even that, in 
the hoteſt and drieſt Summer, this Graſs will be- 
come a full Crop, when others are parched and 
burnt up, becauſe it ſtrikes its Roots ſo far down 
into a chalky Soil, as to be beyond the Power of the 
Sun and Air to dry them ſo much as to prevent 
their Forcing on a full Crop, where the LON: is 
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under a good Management. This Caſe may, per- 
haps, be ſerviceable to thoſe who at this Time are 
plowing up Downs in Wiltſhire, where there is a 
great deal of this Sort of Soil, which, if ſown with 
St, Tyne, may occaſion no little Loſs of Time, 
Labour, and Money; and therefore ſuch Owners 
ſhould firſt well conſider the Nature and Depth of 
their Earth, before they make ſuch an Attempt, If 
it be a Chalk, or a Maume, or if the Ground is not 
an intire Chalk or Maume, but has a Mixture of 
Loam or Sand with it, it may anſwer very well, as 
Thouſands of Acres of this Sort do; and fo 
others, as your flaty, or red Earth, mixed with 
Chalk, Maume, or Loam, may likewiſe turn to 
good Account if ſown with this Seed, as being the 
greateſt Improvement that ſuch a Soil can be 
brought under ; and therefore there are few of the 
prudent Sort of Farmers, who poſſeſs a dry, lean, 
chalky Soil in incloſed Fields, but what put them 
to this Uſe, and reap no little Benefit from it. I 
know ſeveral large Farms that have not three Acres 
of Meadow Ground belonging to them, ſome never 
a one; which confines their Occupiers to keep hard- 
ly any Cows, or from ſupporting their Horſes or 
Sheep in the beſt Manner in Winter with na- 
tural Hay, It a Field of ten or twenty Acres has 
a chalky or other proper Earth, it may be ſown 
with St, Foyne-ſeed; and, if there is Ground 
enough near Home, Cows may be fed on its 
green mown Stalks and Leaves moſt Part- of a 
Summer under Cover, and afterwards in a Field, 
on its After-Meath, and in Winter on, its Hay. 
Thus Thouſands of Farms have been furniſh» 
ed with this St. Foyne-graſs and Hay, that, be- 
fore, had hardly any Graſs or Hay at all. But I 
ſhall - forbear to enumerate all the Advantages of 
&, Foyne-grals and Hay, as being an AE. too 

ong 
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long to inſert here; and therefore ſhall haſten to 
the Sowing this Seed. 
5 9 ſoc St. Foyne- ſeed in the Broad. caſt and Drill- 
— This firſt Method is purſued by all our 
Herifordſbire Farmers, I believe I may ſay at this 
Day, becauſe the Sowing this Seed in Drills is un- 
known to them as yet; and what they do not ſee, 
they are the molt averſe (I am of Opinion) of all 
People to imitate. However this Seed is propaga- 
ted to great Succeſs in both Ways of ſowing it: 
In my Monthly Book for September (at Page 139.) 
J have given an Account how &.. Fayne-ſeed ma 
be ſown in that Month the broad-caſt Way, ſo as 
to obtain a Crop of it a Year ſooner than when it 
is fown in the Spring- time, which is of conſiderable 
Advantage to the Owner; but, as it is moſt com- 
mon to ſow this Seed in March among, Lent- grain, I 
have to obſerve, that, when Ground is to be ſaid 
down with S. Foyne, che Seed of it is ſown either 
with Barley or Oats, If with Barley, the Earth is 
o be plowed twice or thrice in all, till it is got into 
a ſine Tilth; for, unleſs it is under this Qualifica- 
tion, it is in vain to ſow and hope for a full Crop 
24 $1. hne. Now, when the Land is thus prepa- 
red by Plowing, it ought to be well dreſſed with 
hort Horſe-dung, or "with Rags, or with Soot, 
Sc. and having a right ſound Sort of Seed ready, 
after the Barley has been harrowed in, the Sr. 
Foyne- ſced is to be ſown twice in a Place broaſt-calt 
as J have in my former Works ſhewn 3 and when 
it 15 all fown, it mult be harrowed in but once in a 
Place, and it is done withall, till the Barley is af- 
terwards rolled; for this Purpoſe four Buſhels of 
Seed is our common Allowance for one Acre; but 
hie, that ſows five, is ſurer of a Crop. There gf 4 


ereat deal more might be wrote on this Seed, 

Grafts and its Hay ; bur, as it would ſwell this Vo. 

zem too much, I muſt deſidt, and ſhall only touch 
on 
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on its being ſown in the Drill Mode, which this 
Graſs agrees with extraordinary well, I may juſtly 
ſay, much better than when it is fown in Broad-lands, 
becauſe, when it grows in Broad-lands, the T witch, 
or Couch-graſs, and other Weeds are moſt apt to 
grow among it. and choak it; for, by theſe, many 
Crops of St. Fovne are ſpoiled, or, at leaſt, cauſed 
to be of a ſhort Duration, or to grow in ſuch a thin 
Manner, as to greatly leſſen the Owner's Intereſt; 
and this, becauſe the Weeds cannot be houghed 
from the Graſs, which leads me to conſider ſome of 
the Advantages that accrue from ſowing this Seed 
in Drills. One is, by Drilling Sr. Foyne Seed into 
chalky, or ſandy, loamy, or in a dry loamy Earth, 
Manure may be ſaved ; for when it is ſown in this 
Form, the Earch that falls in, or 1s laid on the 
Drill, and what is laid to the drilled S7. Foyne af- 
terwards by the Hand- hough, will be ſufficient to 
aſſiſt it Time after Time, tor enabling the Roots 
to throw up a large Crop, and this for ſowing; on- 
ly one Buſhel on each Acre in Drills, at twelve or 
ſixteen Inches aſunder, fowed out of either the 
Three-wheel, or Pulley-Drill-plough; by which 
Means, this profitable Graſs will grow into very 
large ſtrong Stalks, and Heads, or Flowers, in the 
drieſt Summer; 3 but if ſuch a Crop i is aſſiſted, once 
in ſix Years, with the Manure of Soot, Peat-Aſhes, 
Oil-cake Powder, Coal-Aſhes, Cows or Hoge 
Hair, or the like, there may the bigger Crops de 
expected; for then the poor Farth of Chalks, 
which is commonly lean enough to be called ſo, will 
throw up very vigorous and large Crops, a and, by 
the keeping down the Growth of "Weeds, it will la 
twenty or thirty Years, when a Crop of St. Foyne, 
lown in the Broad-land Way, may be crippled and 
choaked by Weeds, ſo as to be worn out in Jeſs than 
ſeven, as I have been an Eye - witnels of; but the 
Account is too long to write in Particular of the 
many 
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many ſuperior Advantages attending Crops of &.. 
Foyne, growing in the Drill-way; and, therefore, 
I ſhall proceed to what I have to write here on Lu- 
cerne. 

How Lucerne is to be ſn. This Seed ſeems fo 
much like Clover- ſecd, both in Bulk and Colour, 
that it is eaſily miſtaken one for the other; and, 
therefore, twelve or fourteen Pounds of this Seed are 
ſufficient to ſow an Acre of Ground in the Broad- 
land Way; and, when it is to be ſown in this 
Mode, it is commonly ſown among Barley or Oats 
in a proper Soil; for, if that is not made a right 
Choice of, it is in vain to ſow Lucerne; which obliges 
me to write, that this Szed will not proſper, if it is 
ſown in a Clay, wet Loam, Chalk that has a hur- 
lucky Bottom, or a raſhy looſe Gravel; and, there- 
fore, it is rightly ſown in a good, ſtiff, dry, ſan- 
dy Soil, where its large and long Roots may meet 
with free and eaſy Liberty to run down to get Part 
of its Nouriſhment lower than S. Foyne Roots, for 
the Roots of Lucerne run the deepeſt of all artificial 
Graſſes whatſoever, ſo that the Seed of Lucerne mult 
be ſown in an Earth that will allow it ſuch a De. 
ſcent ; therefore a good Sand, or ſandy Loam, that 
docs not lie wet, or a dry intire Loam, or a gra- 
velly, or a chalky Loam, are all of them agreea- 
ble Soils to ſow Lucerne Seed in, and, if ſown right, 
will proſper to great Profit, and pay, in ſome Years, 
more than a Crop of Corn, that is, when Wheat 
ſells for half a Crown or three Shillings a Buſhel, 
Barley for twenty Pence, Oats for eighteen Pence, 
and Peaſe for leſs than two Shillings a Buſhel, as 
the Market Prices were in October, 1743, and are 
what J {old all theſe Sorts of Corn for in Hempſtead 
Market at that Time: I ſay, when Corn ſells at 
theſe Rates, a full Crop of Lucerne, St. Foyne, or 
Clover, pays better than an ordinary Crop of any of 
tlieſe Grains, or, if I fav, a full Crop of mw, 
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do not know that I exceed ; but, to be more par- 
ticular on Account of ſowing Lucerne Seed, I ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew, how it is propagated in the 
Broad-land Mode of ſowing the Sced, 

Of ſowing Lucerne in Broad-lands.— The com- 
mon Way of towing Lucerne Seed is, by the Broad- 
caſt of the Hand; not that this ſmall Seed is to be 
thrown out of the Hand by a Handful ata Time ; 
no, this is not my Meaning, it is to be ſown by 
the two Fore-fingers of the right Hand and the 
Thumb, without the Touch of any other Finger, 
Thys, when either Wheat, Barley, or Oats are 
ſown and harrowed in for good as we call it; that 
is, when all the Harrowings are finiſhed, neceſſary 
for the Corn-crop, then we immediately begin to 


ſow Lucerne Seed, by holding it in a wooden Diſh, - 


or little Bowl, with the left Hand, and with the 
two Fingers and Thumb take a little at a Time up 
and ſow it Broad-caſt twice in a Place; and when all 
is ſown, then we harrow it only once in a Place, 
and it is done with till Rolling Time. Thus we 
ſow Clover-ſeed, St. Foyne Seed, Tretoil-ſeed, and 
Ray-graſs Seed, very often to a good Purpoſe ; 
but not to ſo good a one as when Lucerne Seed is 
ſown in the Drill-way, either out of the Pulley or 
Three-wheel Drill-plough, as I ſhall ſhew by and 
by; becauſe, when this ſmall Seed is ſown in the 
Broad-caſt Way, the Twitch, and other Graſs, and 
Weeds are ſoon apt to get up, grow rampant, and 


in a few Years get the Dominion of the Lucerne. 


Thus after Lucerne has been ſown, and takes the 
Ground ſo well as to become a full Crop, there 
may, perhaps, be great Quantities mown of it for 
two or three Years together; but, after that Time, 
I have known it decay and leſſen, till the Graſs and 
Weeds have rendered it not worth growing any lon- 
ger; whereas, could ſuch a Crop of Lucerne Graſs 
grow clear of Graſs and Weeds, it might laſt eight 
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or ten Years, or more, well, J have known a red 
clayey Soil fown with Lucerne Seed, that had an 
upper Stratum or Surface of Loam, about ſix Inches 
thick, and it throve here very well, for three Years, 
and then declined, becauie the Graſs and Weeds, 
and cold ſtiff Bottom, overcame it in two Years 
more, ſo as to oblige the Gentleman Owner to 
plow up the fame Ground, and ſow it with Grain, 
as before; for, when Lucerne Seed is ſown in the 
Broad-caſt Way, there is no ſuch Thing as Hough- 
ing it to any Purpoſe ; for, if an Attempt was made 
to do this, as we do 'Turneps, or Rapes, the Toll, 


as we ſay, would be more than the Griſs; that is, 


the Labour would colt ſo much as to make it not 
worth the Farmer's While to get a Crop of Lu- 
cerne in this expenſive Manner; which leads me to 
touch on Sowing Lucerne Seed, 


Of Sorwing Lucerne Seed in Drills, —This is cer- 


tainly the beſt Way of ſowing Lucerne Seed, in order 
to get a full Crop of it for ſeveral Years together; i 
for, in this Way of Sowing it, it may be made a 

durable Crop, becauſe, by drilling in the 
Seed, the Ground about it may be kept clear of 
Weeds and natural Grals. 
dy Loam, the gravelly Loam, the chalky Loam, 
and an intire warm dry Loam 3 if Lucerne Seed is 
ſown in any of theſe, the Ground ſhould be firſt 
gt into a fine Tilth, by ſeveral preparatory Plow- 


ings, for, unleſs it is in this fine looſe Condition, it 


15 a Folly to pretend to hope for a good Crop of 
T.rcerie , to which I add, that, if rotten Dung 
was plowed into the ſame Ground in November, 
and left to lie till 7anyary, before it is plowed a- 
gain a ſecond Time, the fs armer would ſtand a good 

hance of enjoying a fine. Tilth in March, when 
. cc is to be ſown as the propereſt Seaſon of all 
the Year ; and when the. Ground is thus got ready 
for ſowing an Seed, cither out of the Threc-whee| 


07 


To this Purpoſe the ſan- 
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or Pulley Drill-plough, by the Help of a particu- 
lar ſmall Sced-roll, or Box made on Purpoſe tor 
{owing this or Clover, Rape, Trefoil, or Turnep- 
ſeed, out of the ſame, the Ploughman may pro- 
ceed and put his Lucerne Seed into the Hopper, out 
of which it will regularly drop after the Share has 
parted the Earth and made a Drill for the Lucerne 
Seed to drop into; which, if done by the Pulley- 
plough, 1s to be covered with looſe Earth, that the 
two crooked ſhort Irons, fixed at the Arſe or hin- 
der Part of this Plough, gather up and leave on 
the Ridge. Bur, if it is done by the Three-whecl 
Drill-plough, it drops the Secd out ſo ſoon and fo 
low and narrow, that there is no Occaſion (if the 
Earth is fine) to employ any Manner of Harrow to 
cover it; the Earth will fall of itſelf into the Drill 
on the Seed, and become a ſufficient Cover for it. 
Now the Diſtance of the Drills may be, according 
to the Owner*s Pleaſure, The Seed may be crilled 
in ſix, eight, twelve, ſixteen, or at twenty Inches 
Diſtance ; but the beſt Diſtance of all others, I 
think, is twelve Inches, becauſe here is no more 
Ground left for Intervals, than is neceſſary for em- 
ploying a broad Dutch Hand-hough, in the Clean- 
ing of them: I mean a Hand-hough about ſcven 
Inches broad, or a little more; and by keeping the 


| Intervals or Interſpaces of Ground between tlie 


Drills, clear of Weeds, the Lucerne will receive ſuch 
Nouriſhment, as to grow into a fine Crop in the 
drieſt Summer, as I have feen it do. Edward King, 
Eſq; is the ingenious Inventor of the Palley-plough ; 
and, although the greateſt Part of this Summer, 
1743, was ſo dry a one, that many People took 
as much Care of their Pond-water, as ſome do of 
their ſtrong Beer, yet, I ſaw the Lucerne in Drills, 
twelve Inches aſunder Knee-high. And it 1s at the 
{ame Diſtance, that this Gentleman ſows his W heat- 
ſced, and hand-houghs between it. with the Dutch 
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ilough as he does the Lucerne. But, if a Perſon 
thinks fit, he may drill in his Lucerne Seed, at eight 
Inches Diſtance, by the Three-wheel Drill- plough, 
that gives the Ploughman Leave, by the Straddle of 
tie two Fore-carriage Wheels, to make Drills as 
narrow or as wide as he pleaſes ; and, if the Drills 
are fozn with Lucerne Seed, at eight Inches aſun- 
der, then the Dutch Hough ſhould be made no 
broader than ſix Inches. And, if a Perſon thinks 
fir to ſow Lucerne Sced in Drills without being at 
any Charge of houghing the Intervals, it may be 
{own in Drills at fix Inches Diſtance, as ſome ſow 
Wheat by this Three-wheel Drill-plough, and get 
excellent Crops by ſo doing, without houghing be- 
tween the Drills of Wheat. But there is this Dif- 
ference between Wheat and Lucerne, Wheat is only 
an Annual, Lucerne for ſtanding ſeveral Years toze- 
ther in the fame Place of Growth; and, therefore, 
he that would have a Crop of Lucerne grow in Per- 
fection, ſhould ſow it in Drills, and hough it once 
or twice every Summer, and then he may expect it 
to grow high and with the ſtrongeſt Stalks, eſpe- 
cially if rotten Dung, Soot, Oil- cake Powder, Peart, 
or Coal-aſhes, or other Manure, is duly and ſuffi- 
ciently applied to the Roots; for by the Help of 
Dung or Manure, and the Hand-houghings, a poor 
Soil may be kept in ſuch rich Order, as to produce 
the greateſt Crops of Lucerne. But there has been 
another Way attempted to get a good Crop of 
Lucerne Graſs, and that was by Sowing this Seed in 
a moory boggy Land, lying contiguous to a River 
Side ; and, to do this Fear, the Graſs-ground was 
plowed ſeveral Times ſown with Corn, preparatory 
for killing rhe natural Graſs, and ſowing the ſame 
Ground with Lucerne Seed: To this Purpoſe, the 
Turf was turned downwards, and Horſe beans, I 
think, fet in the ſame, which proved a great Crop. 
The next Time it was fown with Wheat, and it 

likewiſe 
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likewiſe proved a good Crop; and then, by ſeveral 
After-plowings, the Land was got fine enough to 
drill in Lucerne Szed, which grew tolerable well 
the firſt Year, and, I think, the Second ; but af- 
terwards dwindled away; ſo that the Ground was 
left to become a Sward of natural Graſs again 
for Lucerne would not do here, becauſe, as it was 
ſuppoſed, the Water, that always lay in this Bottom, 
was of ſo cold, ſharp, and hungry a Nature, as 
to feed upon, and ſtarve the Lucerne Roots, or ra- 
ther chilled and killed them; for the Water, that 
proceeded from the Springs that were ſituated near 
the Place where the Lucerne Seed was thus ſown, is 
of ſo ſharp a Nature, that moſt People, who know 
it, refuſe to water their Horſes at the Brook that 
roceeds from thoſe Springs, leſt it gripe them. 
Bur had the Spring-water roſe from a chalky, or 
other fat warm Earth, I am apt to believe, the 
Lucerne would have grown into large and durable 
Crops; for, according to Hiſtory, Tucerne, in 
Turky, and other hot Countries, grows and flouriſhes 
in their watery Soils, By this Drilling-Huſbandry 
much Seed is faved ; for, though fourteen Pounds 
of it is but enough to ſow an Acre of Ground in 
the Broad-caſt or Random-way of Sowing, yet, by 
drilling the Seed at twelve Inches a- part, leſs than 
half the Seed is ſufficient, even two or three Pounds 
may do, There are ſeveral great Advantages at- 
tending the Sowing of Lucerne Seed in Drills, more 
than when it. is ſown in the Random-way 3; for, 
when Lucerne grows in Drills, it is eaſter mowed 
than when it grows promiſcuouſly, and made either 
for Hay, or to give Cows and Horſes it green under 
Cover. If it is given as green Food, it will produce 
Abundance of Milk in Cows, or fat their Horſes 
and Oxen for Market, free of that great Danger 
which Horſes, Cows, Oxen, and Sheep muſt be 
under that feed on it in the Field; for green Lu- 
cerne 
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corre, like green Clover, is very apt to hove and 
twell this Sort of Cattle, till they die. And it is 


by ſuch mowed Lucerne Graſs, that Plough and 
Cart-horſes may be fed, in the Stable, great Part 


of the Summer, and work on only the Feed of 


this ſatiating Graſs, whoſe Stalks, being very large 
and ſucculent, will go a great Way in the Feed 
of Cattle. One Acre of we Il- planted Lucerne 
Graſs will, in this Manner, feed two large Cows 
for ſeveral Months, in the Summer Time, and 
likewiſe two Horſes, provided they have Corn 
given them now and then beſides. I have ſown 
Lucerne, Clover, Ray-graſs, Trefoil, and St. 
Foyne, in my own Grounds, and can ſay, that it 
is ſurpriſing, how this Lucerne Seed ſhould be able 
to make ſo deep a Root the firſt Year, as x 
does, even to fix Inches or more. And, I am 

ſaaded; that, if Thouſands were ſenſible of the ma- 
ny Advantages that might be reaped from Sowing 
this excellent Sced, they would quickly fall to work 


and ſow it in their poor, ſandy, and other lean 


Earths, and thereby be enabled to keep Milch- 
Cows, where they could keep none before, ſuckle 
Houſe-Lambs, ſell more Corn by feeding their 
Fortes with Lucerne Graſs and Hay, and far any 
dry Beaſt with it, cither in Summer or Winter, 
and this in the cheapeſt Manner poſſible ; for this 
Lucerne will bear Mowing twice, if not three Times 
in one Summer, and yield the firſt and ſecond 
4ime two or more Loads of Hay off each Acre 
ot Ground. For which Purpoſe I furniſh either of 
tneſe Drul-plouchs to any Part of Egland, Ireland, 
or elſewhere, for my being paid only for my La- 
bour, Time, and Care, in ordering their Making, 
weing them finiſhed in a compleat Manner, and 
Setting either of theſe Ploughs to the Waggon, or 
S! Ps as the Perſon's Conventency beſt ſerves. The 
Ehrce-wheel Drill-plongn and Horſe-break is an- 
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is other Perſon's Contrivance, made and ſold, by a 
14 Plough-maker and Smith, who live in another Part 
rt of the Country. 
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1d Of Rolling Corn Grounds. 

rn N 

vn HE Benefit of Rolling Corn Grounds.—— In 
t. Hertfordſhire, and in moſt CHilturn Coun- 
it tries, the Rolling of Corn Lands is ſo neceſſary, 
le that though a Farmer may plow his Ground, as it 

It ought to be plowed, dreſs it, and ſow it in a Work- 
T- man-like Manner ; yer, if after it is ſown with 
a= Corn, this Operation of Rolling the Ground is 
1g not performed, he may loſe great Part of his Crop 
* for Want of it: To prove which, I have Firſt 
in to ſay, that, where a chalky Soil is ſown with 
l- Wheat, Barley, Oats, or Peaſe, either in the Two- 
le bout-ridge Form, or in Broad-lands, this Earth 
ir will be in ſuch a looſe Texture of Parts, as to let ei- 
y ther the Froſt, the Sun's Heat, or the cold Air, or 
, the waſhing Rains, too freely to the Roots of the 
18 Corn, and very likely do the Corn-Crop a great 
'S Damage. Now Rolling ſuch Ground 1s the only 
d Remedy, to prevent theſe Miſchiefs; becauſe the 
e Weight of the Roll cloſes the chalky, porous Sur- 
f face, and ſo binds it, as to let theſe Extremities of 
þ Weather to the Roots of the Corn in a gradual 
Is Degree; and yet, for all the Farmer's Precautions. 


and diligent Endeavours on theſe Accounts, the 
Power of Froſts, Winds, and Heats ſometimes 
overcomes all his Art, and hurts his Crops : For Ex- 
ample, in the great Froſt of 1739-40, all thoſe 
chalky Lands, that lay moſt expoſed to the North 
and Eaſt Winds, were ſo ſhattered by the Froſts 


and 
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and Winds, that the Farmer had hardly his Seed 
again, in return for what he had ſown for a Wheat- 
Crop; becauſe the Froſts, in the firſt Place, looſen- 
ed the top Earth, ſo much, as to give the Winds 
an Opportunity to blow it from many of the Corn 
Roots, and then the Froſts got ſuch an eaſy Acceſs 
to them, as to kill moſt of them ; and this, not- 
withſtanding the Benefit that the rolling Part com- 
municated to the Corn-Crop. If then Rolling the 
Corn-ground will not ſecure the Roots of the Grain, 
from the Power of extreme Froſts, Winds, Heats, 
and Rains; how much leſs will it be able to with- 
ſtand theſe Violences of Weather, if ſuch Ground 
was not rolled and cloſed at all. Therefore, the 
Farmer, that does not roll his Corn Ground after 


Sowing, will, in Courſe, ſufter a great Loſs; and the 


more, it theſe Extremities of Weather happen to 
be very violent, Thus, in ſandy Lands, Wheat 
is the moſt expoſed of all other Grain, to the Fury 
of Froſts, Winds, Rains, and Heats ; becauſe this, 
as well as chalky Soils, is the looſeſt of Earths, In- 
deed, where a Sand is of ſuch very looſe Parts, 
that it will not admit of the Growth of Wheat, the 
Danger is not ſo much in Lext-Grain, by Reaſon 
it is ſowed in March, or April, and generally free 
of the Damage of Froſts : But, as Wheat lies all 
the Winter abroad, it often ſuffers, in theſe two 
Sorts of Soils, beyond all other Grain. And the 
moſt of all, where a Farmer ſows theſe Soils of chal- 
ky, or ſandy Loams, with Wheat, without any 
Dreſſing or Rolling ; for then the Extremities of 
Weather ſeldom fail of deſtroying moſt Part of 
ſuch a Crop, either in Winter, by Froſts, cold Winds, 
and Rains, or in Summer, by the violent Heats of 
a long dry Time. In this Caſe, Dreſſing and Rol- 
ling the Land ſtand the Farmer's great Friend, 
| becauſe the Dreſſing enables the Wheat Roots to 
take ſtrong Hold of the Ground, and the Rolling 
| helps 
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d | helps further to faſten the Earth about them, and 
t- keep out theſe aerial Violences. Therefore, whe- 
n- I ther, it be a Wheat, or Lent-Crop, that is ſet on 
ds theſe Soils, Rolling is one main Preſervative of ſuch 
ra a Crop. And where the Wheat is ſown in two 
ſs or three-bout Ridges, in theſe Earths, the Farmer, | 
t- that he may the more effectually cloſe the top and 11 
n- ſide Surfaces of ſuch Ridges, draws his nine Feet 4 
he long wooden Roll, athwart or croſs theſe Ridges, iy 
n, whereby near three Parts of the Land in four are rol- Mt 
is, | led. Some therefore roll their chalky, ſandy, and 
loamy Corn Grounds, quickly after their being — 
ad ſown ; others, not till January, February, March, 
he or April, fearing the fatal Effects of March Winds, 
er more than Froſts; for, if theſe blow the Earth from l 
he che Roots, they are expoſed not only to the Froſts, 
to that may happen in March, April, and May, but al- 
at WF fo, if chey miſs being hurt by them, the Heats may 
ry ſtill dry them, ſo as to make them produce a bad 


is, Crop. For the Prevention of which, in our CHil- | 
n- turn Country of Heri fordſbire, we ſeldom fail to | 
ts, roll our Horſe-bean and Peaſe Crops, as well as | 
he Barley and Oat Crops, after the Corn-heads have 
on ſhewn themſelves above Ground. When Beans are 
"ee about an Inch or two high, we draw the Roll over 
all them to cloſe the Surface, and new mould up their 


WO Stalks 3 which adds a Fertility to their Growth, as 
he well as helps to Keep out Froſts, Wetts, and Feats, 


al- from doing them much Harm. But where the de- | 
ny ſtructive Slug is perceived to have taken a Pea 1 
of Crop, and like to do them any great Prejudice, we 
of roll them ſometimes a ſecond Time in the Night, | 
ds, or very early in the Morning, before the Slug has 


of retired to his Cell, and thereby cruſh and kill ma- 
ol- ny of them, often to the Saving of the Crop of Peale 
1d, from being deſtroyed by them; and this we do, 
to when Peaſe are ſeveral Inches in Heighth ; and, 
ng though the Roll may bruiſe their Heads and Stalks, 
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and ſomewhat impede ard leſſen the Pea-Crop b 

this Means, yet the leſſer Evil is to be choſen 3 and 
that is, rather to hurt the Pea-Crop a little, than 
to let the Slug, devour and ruin it. Not, but that 
I can prevent this Miſchief without the Help of the 
Roll. And which ſhews the Efficacy and great 
Value of the Ingredient I can uſe on this Occaſion, 
in Caſe the Slug takes a Pea-Crop after Rolling, 
as they often do by the Help of long rainy, hot Sea- 
ſons, when the Peaſe are got ſuch a Length out of 
the Earth, that, if the Roll were to be uſed now, it 
would intircly ſpoil the Crop ; then I fay, the Far- 
mer muſt paſſively ſubmit to ſee his Crop of Peaſe, 
eat up by them, for Lime, Tobacco Duſt, or Soot, 
in this Caſe, are not infallible Remedies 3 becauſe 
Rains may ſoon waſh away their Efficacy, and the 
Breed of the Slug be renewed : But, if theſe Pow- 
ders could effect a Cure and put a Stop to the Slug's 
Progreſs, yet the Charge of any of them would be 
ſo diſcouraging to moſt Farmers, that few, very 
few, would make Uſe of this Sort of Remedy, and, 
indeed, I never knew one that ever did, But my 
great Secret, and infallible cheap Antidote, will ſure- 
ly anſwer this End of deſtroying the Slug, or, at 
leaſt, keep him from doing Miſchief to the Pea- 
Crop, if it rains a Month together, after Appli- 
cation; and it has this excellent Property beſides, 
that, if Lime, or Tobacco Duſt, Soot, or Aſhes, 
are ſown over the Peaſe, to. kill the Slug, or pre- 
vent his Miſchicf, and a very hot, dry Summer 
ſhould forthwith ſucceed ſuch an Application, it may 
cauſe fuch a Remedy to be almoſt as bad as the 


Dileaſc, by the Heat of the Sun's Aſſiſtance to the 
hot Nature of the Lime, Soot, or Duſt, and prove 
a Means to burn up and ruin the Pea-Crop, which 
my Ingredient (that is eaſily come by, in all, or moſt 
Parts of Zzrope) will not do, let the Weather come 
how it will ; on the contrary, it will adminiſter a 

| gentle, 
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gentle, gradual Fertility to the Crop of Peaſe, or 
to any other Corn-Crop whatſoever, or to young 
Turneps, Rapes, Flax, Lucerne, and many other 
Crop: of Vegetables, in their infant Growth; fo that, 
while it is killing or preventing the Slug's Miſchief, 
it is, and will prove an excellent Manure to the 
Land, and not only do the preſent Crop a veſt Su- 
vice in all Weathers, but will likewiſe fertiliſe the 
Ground, ſo as to cauſe it to produce a good fecond 
Crop, in the following Year, hich leads me to 
intend, and publiſh hereafter, an Account of fome 
other Noſtrum's, that I am Maſter of, at this Time 
in the mean While, I have further to obſerve, thar, 
although I have been very particular before in writ- 
ing on the Benefits of Rolling chalky, ſandy, and 
loamy Corn Grounds, it remains for me to take 
Notice of the like Practice, that is commonly 
made Uſe of, in intire loamy, or gravelly and 
clayey Lands. On theſe, we Chillurn Farmers do 
not always employ the Roll, when they are under 
a Wheat-Crop ; it is ſeldom done, but when we 
apprehend ſuch Ground may ſuffer by Froſts, Wetts, 
Winds, and Heats: In this Caſe, many do roll 
their Wheat-Crop, whether it is ſown in Ridges, 
or in Broad-lands, and this either in O#ober, or 
November, or in January, February, or March; for 
the Roll muſt never be employed, where the Wheat 
is on a ſpindling Stalk ; if it is, it is ſix to one odds, 
but it ſpoils the Crop, by bruiſing the Stalks: No, 
if it is done at all, it mult be done, before the Wheat 
is on the Spindle; and when it is done, it may be 
drawn, the Length-way, over the Ridges, or croſs 
them, as the Wetneſs, or Dryncſs, of the Ground in- 
dicates. So Barley Ground mult be rolled with 
Diſcretion ; for, if a Farmer ſhould roll his Bar- 
ley, when it juſt appears above the Earth, he may 
ruin his Crop by it, as many have done, and do 


to this Day, through their Ignorance, I have 
| Q 2 known 


| 
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Lnown a Yeoman, that was brought up to the 
Plough from his Cradle, and who was afterwards 
Owner of a noble Farm, of a Hundred a Year, 
be guilty of this Miſtake, ſeveral Years together, be- 
fore he could ſee his Error; and then ſaw it with ſo 
much Deteſtation, that he proclaimed it almoſt every 
where, as a Warning to others : For it 1s plain, that, 
if a Barley-field was to be rolled, when the Barley 
is but juſt above Ground, the Clots of Earth, that 
the Roll would break, ſpread, and cruſh down on 
the infant Barley-Stalks, or Spires, would ſmother 
and kill many of them, ſo that they never could 
ſhoot more; and then the ignorant Farmer, that o- 
verlooks the Cauſe, complains of the Loſs of great 
Part of his Barley-Crop, falſly imputing it to the 
Deſtruction of Froſts, Chills of Wetts, or Worms, 
Sc. when the true original Cauſe is his Rolling the 
Barley-Crop too ſoon, and Smothering the young 
ſprouting; Spires or Blades; wherefore, a prudential 
Farmer will not rol] his Barley-Crop, till ic is two 
or three Inches high, at leaſt ; for then, if a Clot 
break on ſuch a long Blade, the Root, by this Time, 
has got ſuch Hold of the Earth, as to be able to re- 
puſh out ſuch a Blade again, and carry on its Growth, 
with the greater Vigour, by Means of ſuch a timely 
Rolling. But, even here, it requires a particular 
Caution, a particular one I ſay indeed, for if a Me- 
dium is not obſerved between the two Extreams of 
rolling Barley too ſoon or too late, the Farmer ma 

equally ſuffer on either Account; hence then I am 
obliged to enter another Caveat on rolling of a Bar- 
ley-Crop: If the Barley has got its Stalks on the 
Spindle, 1t 1s then too old to roll, for, if it is rol- 
led in that Condition, the Roll will aſſuredly bruiſe 
the Stalks of the Barley, which at this Time are 
ſo tender, that they will ſquecſe almoſt to a Maſh ; 
and then, as the Sap is hereby great Part of it loſt, 
that ſhould be ſpent in nouriſhing the after Stalk and 


Ear, 
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Ear, the Crop becomes ſtinted, to the Degree of, 


perhaps, returning the Farmer but half the Quanti- 


ty, which he otherwiſe would have had, if he had 
rolled his Barley at a right Time, Theſe are Cauti- 
ons abſolutely neceſſary to communicate to the Pub- 
lic, and which moſt, if not all Authors, have been 
wanting to make known; nor, perhaps, ſhould I 
ever have done it, had I not been a Practitioner 
near thirty Years, and travelled in ſeveral Coun- 
tries, on Purpoſe to inform my Knowledge, and ac- 
quire that Learning how they practiſe the Art of 
Agriculture in other Parts beſides where I live, as 
enables me to write what I do; and this with the 
leaſt Help of Books, I preſume, that ever any Au- 
thor had, that has wrote ſo much as I have done, 
as I ſhall, - by and by, further obſerve : However, 
before I quit the Subject of Rolling Corn Grounds, 


I muſt further take Notice, that all Barley and Oat- 


Crops are always rolled both in Ch!ilturn and 
Vale Countries, in Order not only to ſqueeſe down 
the Clots and fertiliſe the Crop by ſo doing, but 
likewiſe to lay the Surface of the Ground ſo level, 
that the Scithe may have the freer and ſafer Oppor- 
tunity to cut down the Crop, as cloſe as the Mow- 
er pleaſes; and this without the Danger of ſtriking 


the Edge of his Scithe againſt a Clot of Earth, or 


Stones, which otherwiſe would very much, very pro- 
bably, hinder the mowing Part; which leads me 
Itkewiſe to write on the Benefits of rolling Meadow 
or Graſs-lands, as it is practiſed by the more inge- 
nious and diligent Gentlemen and Farmers, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 
On Rolling Meadow, or Graſs Grounds, 


HE Benejits of Rolling Meadow, or Graſs 

Grounds,— The Rolling of Meadow, or Graſs 
Grounds, is likewiſe of great Service to their Own- 
er, it performed, in a right Time, and in a right 
Manner. The Time is January, February, or Mare, 
but the laſt is generally made Choice of, for 
performing this Work in, becauſe now the Ground 
is got moiſt, by the former Winter, and February 
Rains, and thereby made pliable to receive the 
greater Impreſſions from the Roll: And becauſe, 
by this Time, the Mole-banks are fitteſt to be 
cruſhed down, as well as the Worm-caſts, which 
are all Enemics to Graſs Grounds ; and, therefore, 
the Roll is here very neceſſary to be made Uſe of, 
not only to ſqueeſe down the Mole- banks or Heaps, 


the Worm-caſts and the young Ant-hills, but al- 


ſo prevent, in a great Degree, their Riſing again in 
the following Summer; which, if the rolling Part 
is not performed, they will ſurely do, to the great 
Damage of ſuch Graſs or Meadow Ground ; for, 
when theſe Excreſcences are let alone, as is general- 
ly done, the Owner of ſuch Land ſuffers not a lit- 
tle, becanſe it is theſe chat blunt the Scithe, and 
cauſe the Mowers to ſtand ſtill, and whet, twice or 
thrice, where they would do it, but once, if their 
Scithes met with no Oppoſition ; but this is not all the 
Miſchief that ſuch Ant-hills, Worm-caſts, and Mole- 
banks do to Meadow Grounds ; they hinder a great 


Deal (where they are thick) of Gratis, which a Te- 


nant eſpecially cannot afford to loſe ; and therefore it 
has often ſurprited me, not only to ſee, in my Travels, 
many 
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many hundred Acres, not only over-run with 
ſmall Ant-hills, Worm, aſts, and Mole-banks, but 
with Ant-hills that ſtand fo thick as to almoſt touch 
one another, and ſo big, that ſome one of them 
would be ſufficient for a Horſe's Draught, if tak- 
en up, and put into a Cart, But I hope, what I 
have wrote on this Subject, and what I have to write 
on it, Will prove ſufficient to convince Thouſands in 
Time of their egregious Error, in letting ſuch large 
Excreſcences take up the Room of good Graſs ; 
which many, I am ſenſible, moſt ſillily do, out of a 
vain Notion, that they get the greater Quantity of 
Graſs-fred from ſuch Hills, believing, that, by the 
high exalted Sides of a large Ant-hill, the more 
Graſs grows on it, than would do only on its Baſis 
or Bottom, without conſidering, that the Top and 
Sides of ſuch an Ant-hill, in hot dry Summers, are 
ſooner burnt up, than the Bottom would be, if it 
was furniſhed all over with growing Graſs; becauſe 
ſuch a Bottom, or level Ground, lics nearer Springs, 
or Moiſture, than the Ant-hill does, which, by be- 
ing more expoſed in Heighth, goes without a great 
D-al of this Benefit, in dry Summers; and the more, 
for that the Ants or Piſmires are Creatures of a hot 
Nature, and ſo is their Dung or Stale; which ren- 
ders one or both of them of ſuch a poiſonous ſtink- 


ing hot Quality, as to contribute towards making 


the top Part of ſuch a Hill barren and bald, eſpe- 
cially in a dry Summer; inſomuch that, in wet ones, 
Cattle do not care to eat the Graſs, that grows on 
the Top, or Sides, of ſuch Ant-hills. Theſe Con- 
ſiderations opened the Eyes of an ingenious Steward, 
who, this Summer 174.3, made a valt Progreſs in 
cutting up Thouſands of great Ant-hills, that had 
been increaſing in a Lord's Park in the Meſt, per- 
haps, for theſe hundred or more Years paſt ; and this 
moſt profitable Work he did by Means of my ſend- 
ing him a Banking-plough, which, with its long and 

broad 
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broad Knife, coſt, compleatly made, but one Pound 
and four Shillings; and the fame I will furniſh to 
any Perſon, on a proper Order, by providing and 
fending it to any Part of Great-Britain, Ireland, or 
to any of the Plantations in America; and they may 
depend on it, that this wel] contrived ſtrong Banking- 
plough will cut up more Ant-hills, by being 
drawn with Horſes in Length, in one Day, than 
twenty Men can cut up in that Time, and do the 
Work more cleverly than they can. Now Rolling 
of Meadow-ground, in Time, prevents in a great 
Mraſure the Riſe and Increaſe of ſuch large Ant-hills ; 
for, when theſe are in their infant State, or in their 
Beginning, they are eaſily cruſhed down, and the 
Ants hindered, for ſome Time, in raiſing them again. 
But, when a Perſon neglects taking this Advantage 
of the Roll, the Piſſum Banks muſt be cut up, by 
the Spade, or Banking-iron, worked by a Man's 
Hand, or cut up by this famous Banking-plough ; 
the Roll likcwiſe ſerves to ſqueeſe the Surſace Earth 
io cloſe, that the Froſts, or Heats, cannot eaſily 
hurt the Grats-rootsz the Heats eſpecially, for, in 
diy and very hot Summers, the ſhallow Graſs- 
roots are commonly ſo ſcorched that our Crops 
are hardly, many of them, worth Mowing ; which 
is much prevented, by the Ule of timely drawing 
about the Meadow a proper Roll; I fay a proper 
one, becauſe à very light one is not fit for this 
Purpole, as not being capable to preſs and cloſe the 
top Earth {ufiicient to anſwer this great and profi- 
table End. This Rolling is of the more Conſequence, 
where a Tenant has all his Rent to make from his 
Meadow, or Grats-land, as many in Middleſex, and 
tome other Parts, are obliged to do : Hence, the 


lavention of the great hollow Roll took its Riſe, 


which colt one Gentleman near twenty Pounds, 
o have made on Purpoſe to roll his Fern, while it 
vas 
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was in its infant Growth, to cruſh down new 
made Mole-hills, Ant-hills, and Worm-caſts, which 
this Roll will effectually do, and by its great 
Weight ſo bruiſe the Stalks of the Fern, as to 
diſcourage its Growth, and in Time will certain] 
kill it, by repeated and frequent Roliings ; that 
is, if the green Fern is rolled by this or any other 
ſufficient weighty Roll, but twice or thrice every 
Summer for two or three Summers atter one ano- 
ther, by this Means the ſame will be deftroyed, 
and a fine Graſs grow in its Room, to the great 
Benefit of ſuch Ground. Therefore, where a 
Meadow or Paſture-ground is over-run with Fern, 
Ant-hills, Worm-caſts, or Mole-banks, ſuch Ex- 
creſcences are owing to the Omiſſion and Neglect 
of their Owner, becauſe they are moſt eaſily pre- 
vented, and deſtroyed, by the timely Application 
of a Roll ; which, when made Uſe of as it ſhould 
be in either Graſs or Corr-grounds, will cauſe 
the Graſs to ſtand erect and ſtiff, and fo it will the 
Straw and Stalks of Corn; an Advantage that 
all ought to deſire, for, when Graſs is laid, as well 
as Corn, by the Power of Rain, Wind, and a 
looſe hollow-bottomed Earth, it is apt to rot 
before Cutting; and, when this happens, it may, 
and is ſometimes a great Loſs to a Farmer, Bur, 
I remember, ſome roll their Corn-Land too ſoon, 
as I ſaid before, as in Middleſex, ſome of their Far- 
mers will roll their Barley-ground as ſoon as the 
Seed is ſown; which is an early Fault, and conſe- 

uently preſſes down ſome Part of the clotty Earth 
5 hard, that many Corns cannot ſend their Spires 
through it. Others roll their Clover, St. Foyne, 
Trefoil, and Ray-graſs Grounds, to cruſh down 
all Stones, and make the Surface lie the ſmoother 
for the Scithe's Operation. 
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VHE ill Conſequences that attend Brewing Har- 
veſts Drink late. — The former old Way of 
brewing Drink for Harveſt-men was commonly 
performed in the Months of May, June, or July; 
for, if a Farmer could but get a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Malt- liquor brewed againſt that Time, 
he thought all was right on that Account. But 
the preſent better Practice, now carried on by a few 
of the more knowing Farmers, is otherwiſe, as 
knowing, that, if they practiſed the old Method 
of Brewing only one Sort of mild Drink for Har- 
velt, it would prove very much to their Prejudice ; ; 
becauſe, when they brewed only one Sort, 1t was 
generally a mild Ale, and, as that was brewed ſo 
late as in June, it was no other at Harveſt-Time 
than a new Ale, which mult be ſwallowed in large 
uantities, before it could quench Drought, and 
make the Drinker's Heart merry; hence it was, 
that the Altering of the old Way of Management 
took its Riſe, and for the following Reaſons proved 
for the beſt. 

Of the Advantages ariſing is Farmers from brew- 
ing a March ſtrong Beer, and a Summer Ale, for 
their Harveſt-Uſe. — As Hertfordſhire is a County 
nearly ſituated to the Metropolis, and that abounds 
with the moit and largeſt Markets of any County 
of its Bigneſs in England, it may be ſaid, we are 
the greateſt Traders in the Corn Trade; and this 
not only by Means of the Grain produced in our 
County, but likcwife, becauſe of the vaſt Quan- 

tities 
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tities of Wheat brought from Leiceſterſhire, Nor- 
thamptonſhire, and Bedfordſhire, to our Markets, for 
the Sake of its ready Sale, and beſt Prices. On 
theſe Accounts it may be juſtly ſaid, we bring up 
and employ the acuteſt Ploughmen and other Ser- 
vants, and the greateſt Number of them ; and 
this we do every Year more and more, by Reaſon 
of the ſtocking or grubbing up ſeveral Woods, in 
order to convert the ſame into arable or Corn- 
Land. And, that we may have our Work 
done in the moſt Workman-like Manner, and as 
much as we can in a Day, we give both our 
Servants, and Day-labourers, great Encourage- 
ment, even more than any other County, except 
Kent and Eſſex ; for here they are obliged to give 
the Jargeſt Wages, becauſe of the Unhealthi- 
neſs of great Part of their County, occaſioned by 
the ſickly Vapours that ariſe from their vaſt Quan- 
tities of Marſh Grounds, which breed Agues, Fe- 
vers, and Conſumptions ; z ſo that, if they did not 
give great Wages, they would be apt to want 
Hands in Harveſt-time. Our general Way 1s, to 
hire thoſe Men we employ, beſides our Servants, 
for a Month certain, and give each Man from 
Thirty-two to Thirty-five Shillings, at the End of 
that Time, according as he is of Ability, and 
maintain them in the beſt Manner at Bed and 
Board, Now, to give an Account of the Whole 
1s not here my Purpoſe, and, therefore, I ſhall only 
be particular on that Part of i it, relating to Drink; 

which, indeed, I call one main Part of their Sub- 
ſiſtance, and which, therefore, concerns the Far- 
mer*s Intereſt, to ſtudy how to manage in the 
cheapeſt and beſt Manner. As I ſaid before, the 


old Way was to brew only a mild Ale, a little be- 
tore Harveſt, which puffed up the Harveſt-men's 
Bellies, befors they could quench their Thirſt, 

M3 and 
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and by this Means occaſioned them to conſume 
a great deal, to the Farmer's Loſs, both of Malt 
and Time, for, by Drinking ſo much, it ſome- 
times incommoded the Workmen ; but, by the late 
- Method of Brewing a ſtrong Beer in March, and 
a mild Ale in Juue, the Mixture of them in 
Drawing makes a Drink not only more palatable, 
but more heady and wholeſome: More palatable, 
becauſe, by a proportionable Mixture of ſtale Beer 
and Ale, the Drink becomes nearcſt to the Taſte 
of a Dulco-Acid, or moſt pleaſant ſharp Sweet, 
which, conſequently, 1s the moſt agreeable Taſte of 
ail others, for ſatisfying Nature in the quickeſt and 
beſt Manner; more heady, becauſe there is allowed 
2 greater Share of Malt and Hops, than ordinary, 
to ſuch March brewed Beœer, and, as we ſay, eve- 


ry Pound of Iops, adminiſters ſo much Strength 


to it, that it is certainly a great deal the ſtronger 
for it; aud thus, by the greater Allowance of Malt, 
Hops, and Time given to March Beer, more than 
to common mild Ale, it has the Advantage of 
becoming a moſt potent ſtrong and heady Liquor, 
than mild new-brewed Ale is, made from a leſſer 
Quantity of Malt and Hops; more wholeſome, be- 
cauſe ſuch March Drink, having theſe Advantages 
of a greater Strength of Malt and Hops, and an 
older Age given it, than is allowed to mild Ale, 
15, thereby, qualified to paſs through the Fer- 
mentation of YVeaſt and Weather, and thereby 
acquire ſo clear a Body, as to free the Drinker 
from thoſe foul and moſt dangerous Effects, that 
mild new-brewed Ales are commonly loaded with, 
when their muddy Particles reſide unſettled in all 
the Maſs of Liquor, and which often (though un- 
perceived by ignorant Drinkets) are the direct 
Cauſes of fatal Diſeaics to human Bodies; but, a 
true-brewed, fine, delicate March Beer being 
brewed in the Eguinoclial Scaſon of the Year, the 
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Water, Air, Malt, and Hops are in their greateſt 
Purity, and by Harveſt Time have all of them ſo 
united their Principles as to become one intire 
homogeneal Liquor, fitted to paſs through the 
ſeveral Secretions of the Body in ſuch due Time, 
as not to lie clogging the Stomach, and damaging 
the Drinker, which mild Ales, drank in Haſte in 
large Quantities, ſeldom fail of doing. When then 
a Farmer is provided with ſuch a March Beer, 
and mild Ale, it is in his Power to meliorate 
either. If his ſtrong Beer is too ſharp and ſtale, 
it may be corrected by the greater Addition of 
mild Ale; and, if his mild Ale is too grouty 
and clogging, it may be corrected by adding the 
greater Quantity of ſtale Beer, and thus nor on- 
ly made the more wholeſome, but likewiſe the 
more pleaſant ; which leads me to make farther 
Obſervations on the particular Qualities of the ſe- 
veral Ingredients, that they may be brought to an- 

ſwer theſe valuable Ends : And, Firſt, of 
The moſt proper Water for brewing March Beer. 
— This 1s either Pond, River, or Rain-Water. 
Theſe are the moſt natural Sorts of all others to 
brew March Beer with, if they are in pure Order; 
and this, becauſe there 1s more Strength in them 
than in Spring- Waters, even to the Saving of half 
or a whole Buſhel of Malt in Eight, which is of 
conſiderable Conſequence to a large Farmer*s In- 
tereſt ; and which I the more particularly take No- 
tice of, becauſe I am very ſenſible this Benefit 
15 overlooked by many of the ignorant Sort, who 
directly have Recourſe to their Well, though a 
fine clear Pond-water is, perhaps, no farther off 
their Houſe, that is, at this Time of the Year, 
free from the Pollution of Frog-ſpawn, from the 
Slime of Fiſh, and from the Poiſon of certain 
Worms and Inſects, which, by the Stagnation of 
| Summer 
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Summer Pond- Waters, breed and abound in vaſt 
Numbers, ſometimes to the Deſtruction of Cattle 
that have no other Water for ſupplying their 
Drought ; and would, likewiſe, be the Caſe of 
thoſe Perſons who are obliged to drink the Malt- 
Drink or other Liquors made with ſuch Water, 
was it not for the Boiling-part and a timely Di- 
geſtion afterwards of its heterogeneous and un- 
wholeſome Properties; of which I could write a 
great deal more, but my Room here will not 
allow it, and, therefore, muſt haſten to my next 

Article, which 1s to give an Account 
Of the Malt moſt proper for brewing a March Beer 
©3112, — The Malt molt proper to brew a March 
Beer with, for Harveſt-men's Uſe, is a brown or 
an Amber Malt, becauſe theſe commonly have 
the greateſt Share of Fire in them; which makes 
them the more proper Sort for brewing a ſtrong 
Beer with, that will better quench the Drought of 
2 Drinker, than the Bcer brewed from an intire 
pale Mait, that commonly has the leaſt Share of 
Fire in it, and, therefore, is the more lax and 
ſoft, and produces a Drink of the ſame Quality, 
diſagreeable to Harveſt- men, both for its Colour 
and Taſte ; for theſe laborious People do not care 
now brown their Drink is, nor how white their 
Bread is; and this with a great Deal of Reaſon, 
not only for what I have juſt now alledged, but 
likewiſe, becauic the pale Malt is often, nay, I be- 
lieve, I may lay, generally infected by the poiſon- 
ous Wevil, when the brown Malt eſcapes their 
Miſchief; for theſe Inſects will not breed half fo 
ſoon in brown Malt as they will in Pale; and, 
theretore, the brown Beer Drinker has the greater 
Ailurance of being clear of their miſchievous Et- 
fects. Beſides, the brown Malt, by the acid Qua- 
Ly it acquires from its great Share of Fire, that 
it 
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it is impregnated with, more than pale Malt, ſaves 
the Charge of Hops in ſome Degree, and yet 
cauſes its Beer to be ſooner ripe, and fit for Drink- 
ing, than that brewed from pale Malt. In ſhort, 
a brown or Amber Malt-Liquor is as fit to pleaſe 
Harveſt-men, as the pale Malt-Liquor 1 1s to pleaſe 
Gentry. 

Of the Hops moſt proper to brew March Beer 
with —As there is a great Difference in the Na- 
ture of this Vegetable, I think it but reaſonable to 
inform the Gentlemen and Farmers of it; and not 
only as ſuch a natural Difference is in the Ho , but 
allo from that artificial one, which, by the Craft 
and Subtlety of arch Knaves, has brought this 
fine Fruit under, in order to increaſe their Profit, 
te the Loſs of the Brewer and Damage of the 
Drinkers. The brown Hop is, paſt Diſpute, the 
ſtrongeſt Hop, and the paleſt Hop the weakeſt. 
Therefore, that Brewer who underſtand not this, 
may deceive himſelf in thinking to brew a keep- 
ing ſound Beer, when he may brew a Beer that may 
grow ſowre before the appointed Time of Ta 
ping it; the natural Cauſes of the Weakneſs in 
any Sort of Hops, indeed, are fometimes owing 
to the Damage of Infe&ts and the Weather; as 
when the Fly and Lice take them, and cat the 
Leaves, and damage the Hops, ſo as to deprive 
them of great Part of their Strength, inſomuch 
that one Pound of good Hops will go as far as 
two or three of theſe bad ones ; the tame may be 
ſaid of the Mould and other blightening Cauſes, 
which Hops are, more than any other Vegetable 
that I know of, ſubject to ſuffer by. And, like- 
wiſe, another Sort of Damage I am to appriſe 
my Reader of, that keeps Company with Hops, 
when they are kept too long, as great Quantities 
of them, ſometimes, are, and then they loſe 


great 
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great Part of their primeval Vertue; but this 
may be partly known by the deeper or browner 
Colour that ſuch old Hops are apt to acquire by 
long Keeping, unleſs they are, by the villanous 
Application of Knaves, new coloured and bitter- 
ed. And now, having given ſome Account of the 
Nature of Water, Malt, and Hops, it remains, in 
the next Place, for me to ſay ſomething of their 
Uſes in brewing a March Beer for Harveſt-men. 
The plain Way made Uſe of by @ certain Far- 
mer to brew his March Beer for his Harveſi- 
people — The Farmer I here write of, is one that, 
in this Year 1743, rents an incloſed Farm in the 
Chilturn Country of Hertfordſhire, of about a Hun- 
dred a Year ; has thirty Acres of Wheat common- 
ly in a Seaſon, and employs eight Harveſt-men and 
two Boys to inn his Harveſt- corn. The Father of 
this Farm rented the ſame before him, and his Son 
has occupied the ſame Farm near forty Years, and 
yet never knew how to manage his Harveſt-drink 
till about the Year 1740, when, being at another 
Farm-houſe in the ſame County, he had fome 
March Beer preſented to him in Harveſt-Time, 
and was told, that he might have that or mild 
Ale, for that they brewed both to mix together in a 
Quantity moſt agreeable to the Men. This gave 
him the firſt Intimation of the great Conveniency 
of being Maſter of two Sorts of Drink at Harveſt, 
the one to help and mend the other, as Occaſion 
offered. Now, to brew the ſtrong Beer, he made 
Choice of February and March; but the Latter is 
certainly the propereſt, as I have before obſerved, 
When he had got his Maſh-tub in Order, with a 
Tap and Tap-whips, he took his Water from out 
of a Pond ſituated on a high Hill, very much ex- 
poſed to the Power of Winds, that kept it gene- 
rally in good Order, as it always was in the Month 


of 
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of March, notwithſtanding this very Pond was 
a Receptacle for the Drain of a High-way as well 
as the Rain-watcr, which very much contributed 
to the Strength of the Water, and made it fitter 
to ſave Malt in ſome Degree; and I have obſer- 
ved, that this very Farmer had ſome of the beſt 
March Beer and mild Ale that ever I met in a 
a Farm- Houle, both brewed by his Servant-Maid 
or old Houle-keeper that had lived with him near 
thirty Years. Her Way was to juſt boil her firſt 
Water, and then immediately lade it into her 
Maſh-tub, where it lay undiſturbed till it hal ſpent 
jo much of its Vapour, that ſhe could ſee her 
Face in it, Then it was that ſhe began to empty 
her Ground- malt by a little at a Time, and with 
the Help of another Perſon had it ſtirred now and 
then to keep it from Clotting and Balling; this 


Work was kept doing till about four Buſhels of 


the Malt were ſtirred and wetted, and then ſhe 
ſpread over the While one Buſhel, that ſhe reſerved 
for the Purpoſe to prevent too free an Evaporation 
of the Spirit of the Malt- liquor, and keep out the 
cold Air in ſome Degree; when all was finiſhed 
thus far, the next Thing was to draw off a firſt 
Liquor from the Malt, which to do in a right 
Time, ſhe ſuffered the Malt and hot Water to lic 
together undiſturbed, two Hours and a Half, and 
then let it out in a very {mall Stream, at firit, till 
ſhe increaſed the Current to a bigger Stream; and 
this gradual Running ſhe obſerved to keep up to, 
for the better preventing the Liquor running foul. 
And, when all was run out, ſhe put it into the 
Copper, and, if there was not enough at this firſt 
Running, ſhe put over ſome hot Water, till ſhe 
got enough to make up half a Hogſhead, from 
theſe five Buſhels of Malt, which was the Quan- 
tity ſhe always made from this Parcel. As ſoon 
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as the Malt-liquor was all in the Copper, ſhe took 
two Pounds and a halt of the beſt Hops and rub- 
bed them ſmall ; then kept on a fierce Fire till it 
boiled, and ſo on, till the Hops ſunk and the 
Wort broke in large Particles : On this Diſco- 
very, ſhe ſlackened her Fire, and took out the 
Wort, that ſhe ſtrained off through a Sieve in- 
to Coolers, laying it thin enough to be out of 
Danger of Foxing, which thick Lying on hot 
Wort often ſubjects it to. When the Wort was cold 
enough, which would not be till it was luke- warm 
or Milk, or Blood-warm as we call it, then ſhe 
mixed ſome Yeaſt with it, and ſuffered it to work 
leiſurely into a curled Head; then ſhe ſtirred 
all with a Hand-bowl, and, after ſhe had repeated 
the ſame about twice more, ſhe tunned or barreled 
the ſtrong Beer; which, when it had cleared itſelf 
of the Yeaſt, ſufficiently, ſhe bunged down with 
a wooden Stopple that had a Peg in the Middle 
of it, to take in or out. This is far better than a 
Pot of Clay, that, in dry Weather, is moſt ſub- 
ject to crack, Jet in the Wind, and ſpoil the Malt- 
liquor, when the taper wooden Stopple, with its 
Peg, will preſerve it ſound in all Weathers; and, 
when this March Beer has been thus kept till Har- 
veſt, they tap it and mix it with mild Ale in the 
following Manner : 

Of the Uſe of March Beer and mild Ale. Low 
mild Ale, that ſhe brewed in May or June, being 
Iikewiſe ready to tap, at Harveſt, ſhe commonly 
mixed one Pint of the March Beer with three 
Quarts of ſuch Ale, and then it became fo pleaſant, 
ſo ſtrong, and ſo clear a Drink, as pleaſed the 
Men to the Encouraging of them to go on with 
Vigour and Expedition in Reaping and other 
Harveſt-work; for, ſuch a mixed Drink being 
made acid enough to quench their Drought in . 
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ſmall Quantity, they do not loſe much Time 
in Tippling, as moſt do who have no other than a 
mild newiſh Ale allowed them, that muſt fill their 
Stomach, before it quenches their Drought. 


PAY © tw: 
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A Copy of a Letter for ſending a Gentleman 
Ayleſbury P:rk-Seed. 


SIR, 


RAY ſend me by the Return of the Wag- 
goner a Quarter of your Aylesbury Pirky 
Wheat for a Trial of it; and, upon the De- 
livery of it, I will pay him for it, you ſending by 
him an Account what it comes to. | 
At your Leiſure, pleaſe alſo to ſend me ſuch a 
Sort of Plough as you reckon beſt for a dry 


loamy Soil; which ſhall be properly acknow- 
ledged by, | 


9-1-3; 
London, Your very humble Servant. 
New. 8, 1743. 
Direct for Eſq, at —— London, 


The Author”s Anſwer to this Letter. 


SIX, 


Ccording to your Order, I have ſent you 
ſome Aylesbury pirky Wheat-ſeed, that was 


brought from the lower Parts of Buckinghamſhrre, 
8 2 about 
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about two Years ago, and ſince ſown in ſome 
chalky Grounds, that lie a few Miles diſtant from 
my Houſe, which gives the Seed a very improving 
(Quality, thus : In this County of Backs there are 
Men who make it their Buſineſs to plow up 
Paſture-grounds {which were at firſt laid down for 
this Purpoſe) and ſow pirky Wheat-ſced in the 
ſame for a firſt Crop : By which Means, their 
Return, at Harveſt, is a clean, pure, large-bodied 
Whear, free of the noxious Sceds of Weeds. Now 
as this Wheat comes off a rich, black, mouldy 
Earth, as moſt is in the Vale of Aylesbury, it is 
ſaved with great Care, . on Purpoſe for Seed to ſell 
to Farmers, But, in the firſt Place, it is hought by 
particular Men, who make 1t their Buſineſs to 
collect and buy it in great Quantities, for ſelling 
it again to many Farmers in ſmall Parcels ; among 
which Number there are ſeveral of my Acquain- 
. tance, who are Occupicrs of chalky Grounds, and 
who punctually obſerve to buy this Sort of Ayle/- 


bury pirky Seed, chiefly, becauſe it grows, and is 


fetched, out of Mylesbury Vale, to ſow in the Chil- 
turn Country in different Soils, where they ſow it 
no more than two Years, before they buy more of 
this freſh Maiden pirky Wheat-ſced, for by fo 
doing they find it anſwer their Account to great 
Profit. 8 

Firjt, By Reaſon the frequent Change of their 
Wheat ſced delivers them, in a great Meaſure, 
from the Diſcaſes of Smut and Pepper-wheat. 

Seco, By ſowing this pure clean Seed, the 
Farmers are rot troubled with the Seeds of Weeds, 
wich oftentirnes keep Company with Wheatzſced 
that is not changed. 

Try, By ſuch Change, the Kernels are en- 
larged by growing in a great Ear and Crop; and 
duls, becauie the Seed, by coming off a contrary 


Soll; 
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Soil, grows with the greater Vigour; for a' blue- 
iſh or black ſtiff Earth or Clay moſt certainly 
gives a chalky, gravelly, ſandy, or dry loamy 
Ground a great Advantage for the Improvement 
of their Wheat-crops, from the Sccd-wheat, that, 
as I ſaid, comes off a contrary Soil, But, if a 
Farmer was to fow ſuch Avle:bury pirky Wheat- 
ſeed, on the ſame Soil, or that which is near the 
Nature of it, he muſt not expect a great Advan- 
tage by it, becauſe the Difference will not be e- 
nough to cauſe a profitable Alteration. And I 
have this farther to remark, that it is a common 
Thing for thoſe Farmers who live in the ſtiff 
Grounds of Bedford, Northampton, Leiceſter, and 
Derbyſhire, to ſend to Dunſtable, for red Lammas 
Wheat-leed, as believing no Seed comes up to 
the Profit of the red Lammas Sort. But I can aſſure 
them that ſeveral Vale-farmers now refuſe to ſow 
the red Lammas, by preferring the Axlesbury pirky 
Wheat, even thoſe that live within forty Miles of 
London, becauſe it is a more hardy Wheat, and 
yields more in Quantity than the red Lammas, and 
when the pirky Wheat comes to Market, from off 
dry Soils, where the Seed was had from Aylesbury 
Vale, it will fetch near or quite as much as the red 
Lammas Sort, Therefore, as ſeveral Farmers in- 
tend to be more curious in ſowing this Aylesbury 
pirky Sced on their chalky Grounds, partly for tur- 
niſhing Gentlemen and Farmers by me with the 
true Sort of Seed, fit to ſow in dry or wet Loams 
or Clays, if any Perſon ſend a proper Order to me, 
J will take Care to ſend them a right Sort of Seed, 


ſuch as I am going to give a particular Account 
f 05 | 


At 
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An Account of a new invented, moſt excellent cheap 
Tool, that prepares the fineſt and moſt profi- 
sable Ipeat-ſecd that can be ſoron. 


IX., 


S your Order ſeemed very preſſing, I was 


obliged to ride to Hempſtead Market, and 
take the Chance of finding out a good Ayleſbury 
pirky Wheat-ſeed ; which was impoſſible for me 
to be certain of, had I not been acquainted with 
the Farmer that fold it me, who is one that rents 
above three Hundred a Ycar, and bought the Seed 
but two Years ago in Ayleſbury Vale, and ſowed it 
in his Chilturn chalky Land, and it is pretty good 
Wheat, for Market Wheat. But, had you gi- 
ven me one Week's Notice before-hand, I could 
have ſent you ſuch a Quarter of this Ayleſbury 
pirky Wheat-ſeed, as never yet was ſent out of 
flertfordſhire, for Largeneſs and Evenneſs of Body; 
two Properties that are of. great Value to all that 
iow it, becauſe (if the Year proves favourable) 
the Kernel will be like the Sced ; that is, the Crop 
will branch much cleargr of Weeds, and the 
Wheat be ſo large-hodied, as very likely to ſell for 
one Shilling a Buſhel more than the common Sort 
will tor Seed, and tor ſix Pence a Buſhel more 
than common Wheat fold in Market: An Ad- 
vantage that muſt amount to a great Sum indeed, 
where a Farmer rents a great deal of Ground. 
Now what I have here advanced may very likely 
cem a ſtrange Thing to many, and eſpecially to 
thoſe who arrogantly think there can be no more 
Improvements made in Farming. But I can af- 
ture you, it may be done, and that very cheaply 
too, by a Tool which I am Maſter of at this 
Jime; and, how I came by it, may appear by 
what follows: — A Gentleman of about a Thou- 


{and 
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ſand a Ycar Eſtate, a Reader and an Approver of 
my Writings, and who tho' ſuch a Stranger to 
me, that I never yet ſaw his Face, (out of his 
great Goodneſs and kind Wiſhes to my Intereſt) 
was pleaſed to ſend me this Tool about ſixty 
Miles by Land, with a Charge that I do not make 
it publickly known, in order for my receiving the 
greater Benefit by it ; however, as my Endea- 
vours are mainly leveled at my Country's Good, I 
mult preſume to take the Liberty of letting the 
World and you know, that by this Tool I could 
ſeparate the maſterly large Wheat from the under- 
line ſmall Kernels and Seeds of Weeds, and 
thereby fit it, and make it the moſt profitable 
Seed that can be ſown ; which indeed will enhance 
the Price a little of ſuch Seed-wheat ; but let 1t 
be conſidered, what a vait Advantage mult accrue 
to thoſe that ſow ſuch Ayleſbury improved pirky 
Wheat-lead, for was I to enumerate all the ſe- 
veral particular Advantages that might ariſe by 
preferring ſuch Seed, it would take me up a great 
deal of Writing. Now this excellent Tool or 
Machine is ſo ſmall, that I can carry it in my Lea- 
ther Portmanteau to any Gentleman that thinks 
fit to conſult me about Ruſtic Affairs, as ſeveral 
do; and, by thus carrying it with me, I ſhew their 
Servants the Uſe of it. Bur, if any think fit to pur- 
chaſe it, it is to be fold at my Houle and no 
where elſe, and how to manage it a few and plain 
Directions will ſuffice to inſtruct the meaneſt Ca- 
pacity in the Uſe of it. This Tool, though of a 
ſmall Bigneſs, is but little behind the great thirty 
Pound round wire Worm-ſcreen, that colt a great 
Farmer thirty Pounds with all the Tackle belong- 
ing to it, for ſeparating the beſt from the worſt 
Wheat; and thus he obtained an excellent Sced 
and Crops beyond his Neighbours, but at a {mart 


Charge. 
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Charge. It is true, that this great round Wire- 
ſcreen will do ſomething, and not a great 2a! 
more than my Tool will in an Hour's Time; but 
notwithſtanding the clever Contrivance, that at- 
tends this great © Wire. {creen, which 1s ſeven Feet 
in Length, "ſeventeen Inches wide, and has a con- 
ſtant Run or Feed of Wheat ſupplied to it, while 
it is turning round by the Hands of one Man, 
with the Help of three Setts, I think, of wooden 
Teeth, or Cogs; I fay, although this round great 
Screen colt ſo great a Sum, is of ſuch extenſive 
Length and Bigneſs, and, as it works, con- 
ſtantly diſcharges two Sorts or Sizes of Wheat by 
one Motion or turning round of the Screen, that 
is continually ſupplied by Wheat that runs into it, 
from a Heap in a Chamber or Loft, over where 
it is placed: Yet this excellent Tool of mine will do 
this Work altogether as clean as this great Screen, 
and near as q: aick, and is eaſily portable, becauſe it 
may be carried about by a Child of four Years 
old. Whereas the great Screen cannot be moved, 
by Reaſon it colt a pretty deal to have it fixed in 
the Place it is in; likewiſe, in caſe the great Screen 
ſhould want Mending or Repairing, a Gentleman, 
or Farmer, muſt be at a great Expence to have it 
done, as it is not a moveable Inſtrument. Now 
this ſmall profitable Tool of mine any Perſon 
may have ſent them, and they may aſſuredly find, 
that it will ſeparate the largeſt and beſt Wheat 
trom the ſmalleſt and worſt, and Seeds of Weeds. 
J have ſeen the great round wire Worm-ſcreen 
more than once, and I experienced the ſmall 
Tool I here recommend; and, therefore, as I have 
a Foundation of Truth for what I write, I will 
venture my Reputation on the Trial of it, with- 
out fearing I ſhall leſſen it; which lays me under a 
great Objigatiun to this ingle, worthy, but ſtrange 

Gen- 
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Gentleman, who takes Delight (notwithſtanding 
his great Eſtate) not only to invent ingenious and 
moſt profitable Inſtruments for the Farmer's Uſe, 
(for there are others of his Contrivance I intend 
to make known hereafter) but to improve his 
fine Talenr, by letting me into this molt ſervice- 
able Secret to do me Good ; and, by doing me 


\ . Good, he knew he would in a right Channel do 


the World a vaſt Kindneſs, I wiſh I could give 
an Account of the like Generoſity of others, who, 
by their Ability, have it in their Power to encou— 
rage and help to defray the expenſive Labours of 
an Author, who could not do theſe Works with- 
out Travelling often; for I am neceſſitated to ride 
to diſtant Parts now and then, to get Maſter of 
ſuch and ſuch a Practice, that is carried on in a 
particular Part of the Country, and no where 
elſe. Again, I am ſometimes forced to deſiſt 
from ſuch a Proceeding, becauſe the Charge would 
be above my Pocket; and, through this my Ina- 
bility, many a brave Secret lies dormant, and hid 
from the Public, which if I could afford to pay 
Spies, and to travel from Time to Time, as Occa- 
ſion requires, would be made known to the World. 
And therefore whoever is a Benefactor to me, in 
this ReſpeR, is a Friend to their Country, for the 

ſmall Profit of my Monthly Books will not do it. 
As for my ſending you a Plough to work in a 
dry Loam, there are ſeveral that I could ſend for this 
Purpoſe ; but, to ſend you the moſt proper one, 
I ſhould have a previous and very particular In- 
formation, whether your Land lics in an incloſed 
Country, what Sort of Earth your Country a- 
bounds with in general, what Sort of Ploughs 
they uſe at preſent, and where your Eſtate is, that 
I may be the better enabled to form a true Judg- 
ment of that Inſtrument, which will be the more 
T ſer VICE» 
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terviceable for you; whether the two-wheel Jockey- 
plough, the two-wheel Turnwriſt-plough, the two- 
wheel Draught-plough, the two-wheel Hertforaſhire- 
plough, or the two-whee] Chip-plough ; the one 
W heel over-cheek, or one Wheel under-cheek, or 
one Wheel Gloucrfterſhire Plough, or. the Foot- 
plough, or the Swing-plough, Sc. would any one 
of them ſuit your particular Soil and Situation; or 
whether the three-wheel Drill-plough, or Pulley- 
plough, or the excellent Horſe-break, that is al- 
ways and only ſent with the three- wheel Drill- 
plough, is belt to have; for your Intereſt very 
much depends on having a right Plough, and I, 
that have ſeen ſo many beſides the ſeveral I ufe 
myſelf at this Time, muſt certainly be ſomething 
of a Judge in this Matter, I have known a Far- 
mer to break, merely by Reaſon his Obſtinacy 
attached him ſo faſt to the Uſe of a particular 
Plough, that he uſed in a Country before he lived 
in the laſt he broke in, that he would not be per- 
ſuaded to make Uſe of one that would plow his 
different Soil deep enough. I know another that 
came after ſuch a one in another Part of the Coun- 
try, who got Money apace, by uſing a Fecked- 
ſhare Foot-plough, that went after a Wheel- 
plough, and turning thereby up freſh Ground that 
had not been expoled to the Air lor many Years 


before, he got whole Crops of Grain, where the 


Farmer Tenant got but half Crops and ſo broke. 
Bur whether 1 ſend you a common Plough, or the 
Drill-plough, and Horſe-break, that does Wonders. 
it is ablolutely neceſſary I ſend particular Directions 
with it for the Uſe it is deſigned for; for, without 
them, the Ploughman may be provoked to refuſe 
W orking it, or, at leaſt, make it to do its Work ſo 
bad, as to cauſe it to be laid aſide ; ; foritis hard 
to introduce a new Plough into a Country where 
it 
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it never was uſed before. Therefore, pleaſe, 
Sir, to be a little particular in the Account of 
your Soil in general, its Situation, and what is 
otherwiſe requiſite for informing my Judgment in 
the Choice of a proper Plough that will do you 
the moſt Service ; and I will "uſe my beſt Endea- 
vours to anſwer your Purpoſe. Bur, before I con- 
clude this my Anſwer, I have thought i it neceſſary 
to explain what I mean, by ſaying, To pay Spies, 
and to travel. It is this: I have paid a Meſſenger 
on Purpoſe to enquire into ſuch a Farmer's Prac- 
tice, who, I have heard, managed better than 
his Neighbours. Another I have ſent to enquire 
if it is true, what I was informed of, that ſuch 
a Gentleman received a great Advantage by his 
trying a new Project. And, at this Time, I want 
to ſend a hundred Miles for a new Sort of excellent 
Seed: Sixty Miles another Way for another; a- 
bove a hundred Miles for a third Sort: To travel 
ſeventy Miles from Home, tor my ſeeing the Mc- 
thod of their making a particular Sort of Liquor 3 
to another Diſtance, to ſee a new invented ſervice- 
able Inſtrument: To another Place to ſee a new 
Plantation, and ſo many other profitable Curioſi- 
ties, which would be abſolutely neceſſary for me to 
know, in order for my publiſhing their great Be— 
nefits to the World; for, it-I had not done a great 
deal this Way myſelf, I had not been capacitated 
to write the numerous valuable Matters that I 
have done; and, if I was ſo far aſſiſted, as to be 
able to detray thoſe contingent Charges, that are 
truly neceſſary tor me to be at in this Manner to 
do the World a great deal more Service, it 1s 
very probable, I could do it to the Satisfaction and 
infinite Advantage of my Country; for it is eaſy 
for many to help one, but difficult for one to help 
many. 

T. 2 CHAP, 
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E. 
Sir John Dalrymple's Character. 


H E Chara#ter of Sir John Dalrymple, Baro- 

net.O> This worthy Gentleman was a North- 
Briton, whoſe Seat was at Coufland, near Edinburgh 
and who, on the eighth Day of September, 1742, 
rode up to my Door, with two other Gentlemen in 
his Company, aſking if my Name was Ellis. IT an- 
ſwered in the Affirmative z upon this, Sir John de- 
fired my Company, to a Glaſs' of Wine, at the 
Green-:Man Inn, on Gaddeſden Green, and I waited 
on him accordingly ; when, being ſeated, he began to 
explain himſelf, and ſaid: That he was a Purchaſer 
of my Works, and found them to anſwer his Ex- 
pectation ſo well, that he came to ſettle a Correſ- 
pondence with me. I told him, I was very glad 
of the Honour he did me, and that I would endea- 
vour to give him Satisfaction; for this Purpoſe, he 
furniſhed me with ſeveral Blank covered Franks, ta 
fold my Letters in, to him, and he got his franked 
to me : After the firſt Day s Converſation was paſt, 
he came to my Houſe the Day following, and deſi- 
red to board with me, and that I would alſo pro- 
vide for his Servant, and two Horſes, telling me at 
the ſame Time, he had done ſo with Mr. Tull, at 
his Houſe near Hungerford ; my anſwer was, I had 
not a Conveniency for doing it: However, we ſet- 
tled ſo. cloſe a Correſpondence, that, in a little Time 
after Sir John arrived at his Seat, we exchanged ſe- 
veral Letters; mine I preſume to his, I am ſure his 


were to my Satisfaction: The Copy of his firſt Let- 
ter is as follows, viz. 


w 


The 


The Copy of Sir 


S I R, | 

Received yours, of the 31/t of L. in which you 

deſire to know the Szntiments of Gentlemen, and 
others, in this Country, who practiſe Huſbandry, 
concerning your Writings. As you have put it 1n 
my Power to be any Ways ſerviceable to a Man, 
to whom the whole Iſland is greatly beholden; I 
ſhall lay the Matter before our two Societies (for Im- 
proving in Agriculture) of Edinburgb and Ormiſ- 
toune, who I dare ſay will join with me in the Cha- 
racer of your Works (and particularly of ſuch of 
your Monthly Pieces as are publiſhed) which I ſhall 
now give, ſince you are ſo obliging as to emplo 
me in this Commiſſion. I have peruſed all the Books 
of Huſbandry printed in England, I could meet with, 
ſince Judge Fitz- Herbert, who wrote in the Begin» 
ning of the Reign of Henry VIII. He, I believe, is 
the firſt, and, as he was a Man of great Judgment, 
and wrote after forty Years Experience, mult have 
done great Service to the Age he lived in. Sir Ki- 
chard Weſton (who was baniſhed for Adhering to 
King Charles the Firſt, and wrote a ſmall Treatiſe on 
the Huſbandry of Brabant and Flanders, addreſſed 
to his Sons for the Management of his Eſtate) was 
the firſt who ſet the Huſbandry of England upon 
a right Footing; and upon his Plan all the new 
Improvements (which are brought to ſo great Per- 
fection in the Southern Counties of England) are 
founded; ſince his Time, I think Mr, Ellis is the 
firſt Man, who hath given proper Directions for the 
Management of all Sorts of Soils to the greateſt 
Profit, in a Way that muſt be obvious to all Practiti- 
oners. Moſt of the late Authors, ſuch as Mortimer 
and Lawrence, have copied after old ones, and, as 


a great 
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a great Change hath been made in Huſbandry, are 
of lels Uſe : But Mr. Ellis, I think, hath copied 
from no one, and what he writes 15 taken from the 
Obſervations he made in Travelling through every 
County, where he underſtood any Point of good 
Huſbandry was practiſed ; and, as he is a Man of 

reat Fxperience, his Obſervations are made with 
fach Judgment, that I have not obſerved any of 
them, but what may be intirely depended on, which 
can be ſaid of few Books on this Subject; if Mr, I- 
lis hereafter ſhall (as Mr. Bradley hath done) digeſt 
his Monthly Pieces into one Volume, or two, under 
proper Fleads, it will be the moſt uſeful Body of 
Husbandry that hath been wrote in any Country, 
in my Opinion. 


J. Dalrymple . 


Having anſwered one Part of your Letter, 1 ſhall 
go on with the reſt of it, and firſt thank you for 
what you communicated, concerning the Experi- 
ment made in your Country, on Sowing of Carrots 3 
I think the Method for deepening the Soil by one 
Plough following another is good, provided the 
Land were to lic fallow a Summer, and be hacked 
and bouted, by your Directions; but if Carrots, or 
any Thing Ste „were to be ſown, ſoon after Plowing, 
I ſhould judge the Soil would be too cold. I think, 
if Carrots were ſown after a horſe-houghed Crop, ſup- 
pole of Turneps, the Horſ--houghing them the Year 
before, would be a 'Trenching to the Ground, which 
would cauſe them to root well. I have a Field of 
horie houghed Turneps this Year, at four Feet betwixt 
the Rows; they are much larger than any I ſaw 
in England, being moſt of them a Foot, or thir- 
tren Inches over, and the Ground ſo clean, and well 
farred, that I 4 1zn to have Carrots there, the next 
Spring. I hope we thall have further Directions from 

you 
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you in your Writings, before that Time, for Carrots 
are more uſeful Roots than even Turneps ; I have 
not ſeen your September, where I hope to have Di- 
rections about Potatoes, which I am alſo to plant, 
next Year, I uſe a Method among the horſe-houghed 
Turneps, which I do not obſerve in your Books. 
After the laſt Plowing of the Turneps with the 
Plough, I then either ſow or ſet Rape Plants in the 
Interſtices, which do not harm the Growth of the 
Turneps; and alſo as I raiſe the Turneps, to give to 
the Cattle, I put in Rape Plants, with Dung, where 
the Turneps ſtood. This is Spring Meat for Sheep, 
and makes ſome Amends for the Loſs of the Tur- 
neps, that are carried to another Field: A Gentle- 
man hath promiſed me a Receipt to cure, or pre- 
vent the Diſeaſe, that Sheep take in eating Turneps, 
which I ſhall ſend you. I want to know how you 
uſe the Rapes and Turneps in the Spring, which 
you was ſowing after a Crop of Corn, when I had 
the Pleaſure of ſeeing you at your Houſe: If you 
turn the Sheep into them to continue there, till they 
be eaten up, or if you only give them a little at a 
Time. I ſaw, in Lincolnſhire, Rapes that had been 
ſown at Midſummer, they told me they were to feed 
Sheep till Candlemas ; I ſuppoſe, the Sheep have 
not Liberty to ſtay always amongſt them, but only 
now and then; pray let me know where James God- 
den, Plough-wright, whom you mention in your 
Works, is to be found. It you call for Mr, ——— 
one of the Sc. and make my Compliment to him, 
he will befriend you; he hath ſeen your Works, and 
larely made a Preſent of three of your Monthly 
Pieces to the Ormiſtoune Society. Farewel. 

You mention in your Chilturn and Vale Farmer, 
that you ſowed ſome Spaniſh Wheat; I ſhould wiſh 
to know how it ſucceeded ; but it ſeems you do not 
approve of it, ſince you mention no more of it, in 

your 
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your after Works ; let me know if any of the naked 
Barley can be had, in your Parts. Pray call of 
Mr. he is an ingenious Gentleman, and a great 
Lover of Huſbandry ; if you ſend in your Name, 
he will know you. 


Edinb. Now. 16. 
1742. 


Remarks on Sir John Dalrymple's Letter. — This 
is the genuine Copy of Sir John's firſt Letter to me 
after he got Home, as may be ſeen at my Houle, 
with another or two he ſent me, before he died, 

which, I think, happened about June or 7uly, 1743, 
very much lamented by his Country; the Copy of 
his third Letter I publiſhed in my Monthly Book 
for December, as may be read at Page 115, where 
any Perſon may plainly perceive, how well verſed Sir 
Jobn was in Hiſtory, particularly in that Part rela- 
ting to Improvements of Huſbandry, which he 
made the main and moſt delightful Part of his Stu- 
dy and Practice; and, indeed, it may be truly ſaid, 
he choſe the better Part by ſo doing, the Effects of 
which, I hope, will never be loſt from his honoura— 
ble Family : For, asI am informed, he made ſo good 
Uſe of his Knowledge in Agriculture, as to lay 
out his Money in the trueſt Manner, for increaſ- 
ing it; and that was, by purchaſing poor Land, 
and making it rich Land, which he did in the 
greateſt Perfection, chiefly, by Sowing it with a 
Seed, that anſwered this Purpoſe ; and that was 
Turnep, Carrot, Rape, artificial Graſs Seeds, Sc. 
the two firſt Sorts of Roots are well known to 
feed Sheep, Horſes, and Oxen, all the Winter 
Seaſon, and fatten them with great Expedition 
and to great Profit; for, while theſe excellent Roots 
are performing theſe valuable Ends, they produce 
to their Owner ſuch large Quantities of B 0 
| wit 
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with good Management increaſeth the Fertility of 
the Earth; the ſame may be ſaid of Rapes and ar- 
tificial Graſſes ; theſe are likewiſe not only capable 
of anſwering the ſame Deſign in the Feeding-part, 
bur they are ready to grow on, and improve that 
Ground, which 1s not fit and natural to the Tur- 
nep and Carrot; and, as Sir John was thoroughly 
apprized of the great Benefit that Change of Spe- 
cles adminiſtered to Land, and how it affected to 
be ſown ſometimes with that Seed, which produ- 
ces Vegetables, with downright tap or forked 
Roots, and at other Times, with that Seed, which 
produces horizontal or ſpreading Roots, he took pe- 
culiar Care to carry on this Way of Farming; for 
Experience ſhews to the meaneſt Ruſtic, that the 
Earth affects Variety of Plants, ſo much, that if 
one Sort of Corn, or other Seed, 1s ſown too often 
in it, it will certainly complain, by the ſcanty Re- 
turns it makes of Crops of Corn, artificial Graſſes, 
Roots, Sc. But his great Genius was not altoge- 
ther ſhewn by cultivating Crops of Turneps, Car- 
rots, Rapes, artificial Graſſes, Wheat, and Lent 
Grain; he excelled in Sowing Flax- ſced, which the 
Roots of Turneps, Carrots, Rapes, and Grafles 
prepared the Ground, for the Reception and fruit- 
ful Growth of; and thus delivered Sir 7ohn from 
the great Charge of buying Manure, and fetching 
it, as many do, from a great Diſtance, at a vaſt 
Expence; which is the Caſe of many Farmers, who, 
through an obſtinate Way of proceeding, will not 
be perſuaded to leave off their old worſe Practice, 
to get into a new and more profitable one, that 
may ſave ſome of the greater Sort many Pounds 
in a Year, which they expend in buying Manures, 
if they would, like Sir John, try a little Spot of 
Ground firſt, and ſee if that anſwered the Improve- 
ment, that is ſaid to be produced from it. The 

Þ great 
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great late Increaſe of Scotch Hollands, that, by the 
Ingenuity and Induſtry of Sir Zohn, and the two 
incorporated Societies, at Ormiſtoune and Edinburgh, 
for Improving of Agriculture, and other Arts and 
Sciences, is a Proof of the great Progreſs Sir Fob 
made in this Aft; an Art, that juſtly deſerves the 
greateſt Encouragement of all others, as being the 
moſt neceſſary one, and which Sir 7%n ſhewed he 
had a true Notion of, by performing that, which 
J never heard any Ernglifþ Gentleman did; that is, 
by condeſcending to learn Improvements in Huſ- 


bandry in the beſt Manner, This Sir John did, 


by ſpending Part of his Eſtate, or Income, in Tra- 
velling, to ſee Variety of Practice, in different 
Parts of Hugland; in buying up all the Books he 
could meet with, wrote on this Subject; and not 
only contented himſelf in the Enjoyment of theſe 
two Branches, but did likewiſe ſearch out, keep 
Company with, and encourage Authors, in ſuch an 
a Hable, condeſcending, pleaſant, and yet genteel a 
Manner, as engaged all to declare their Sentiments, 
with Freedom and Satisfaction: Whereas, had he 
been of a lofty, ſtarched, and captious Behaviour 
towards his Inferiors, he certainly never could have 
acquired thoſe ſine and moſt valuable Secrets in 
the Farming Art, that he was furniſned with. But 
this Gentleman and Maſter of Languages diſcovered 
he was ſuch a one, by his Generoſity, his acute, 
hut plain Way of talking and writing, his endear- 
ing Deportment, and his fincere Endeavours to 
ſerve thoſe he pretended to do, and eſpecially them 
who, by any Means, ſtrive to promote their Coun- 
try's Welfare. I could heartily wiſh I could ſay 
this, by ſome of our Engliþ Gentlemen. It 1 
could, I ſhould be more encouraged than I am in 
my Endeavours to ſend into the World ſeveral 
other uſcful and ſerviceable Books, beſides theſe 
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twelve Monthly ones, that I have now almoſt com- 
pleated, this being the Eleventh of that Number, 
J hear there has been an excellent Character of this 
excellent Perſon, Sir Jh Dalrymple, given in ſome 
of the public News-Papers ; but, as I never read it, 
I cannot give an Account of the ſame. 


CHAP. ** 


The e of a Letter from a very learned Gen- 
tleman to the Author. 


The Copy of a Letter to the Author from an unknown 
Hand. 


S IT R, 
N your Anſwer to Agricolu's Letter, of the 10th 
of February 1742, you excuſe yourſelf from 
explaining the Technical Terms for Want of Room, 
being confined to a limited Number of Sheets 
I beg Leave to tell you, that, by omitting ſome 
Stories that are of no Manner of Ule to any Gen- 


tleman or Farmer (as for Example one in Janua— 


ry, Page 131.) you may have more than ſuffici- 
ent Room, without Addition of a Sheet, for the 
Explanation of many of theſe Terms may be con- 
tained in one Page; all Plants, whether Graſſes or 
Weeds, ſhould have the true Botanical Names 
given them, or it is impoſſible to find them out, as 
almoſt every Country gives a different Name: For 
Inſtance, your Lady-finger-grafs was unknown 
in three or four Counties, I am certain, by that 
Name; and the Botaniſts conſulted their Herbals 


in vain, till you were wrote to, for a Specimen of 
U 2 it; 
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it; and I likewiſe aſture you, that they are as igno- 
rant of moſt of the Weeds, you mentioned in June. 

In the Northern Parts of England, your Lady- 
finger-graſs (or Birds-foot Trefoil, or ſmall ſtraight 
codded * Trefoil, which is the Botanical Name) does 
not perfect its Seed till ſome Time after Hay-Har- 
velt ; nay I have gathered a good Quantity myſelf 
this Year in Augy/ and September ſo that by leav- 
ing ſome Plants of that ſtanding, when you mow 
for Hay, the Sced may be gathered without Da- 
mage to that; by this Means, I have got enough 
to low a large Bed, which, next Year, I hope great 
Increaſe from. There are two Sorts of it, the Ma- 
jor and the Minor, Vid. Ray's Synopſis, P. 334. 
and Ger, Emac. P. 1 198 ; the Maar in wet Ground, 
has, this Year, been found five Feet high, and the 
Seed not ripe till Michaelmas ; and the Minor, in 
{tome gravelly Soils, not above 6 or 7 Incheg—— 
You tell us in your January, that the Flowers are 
like thoſe of the Auricula Sort; you better deſcribed 
them before like the Flowers of the Furz, for it 
is undoubtedly of the papilionaceous Kind. If you 
excuſe the pointing out your Faults, and endeavour- 
ing to ſet you Right, for the Benefit of my Coun- 
trymen, you may hear from me again; and if you 
will, in your next Month, give us the true Names of 
the W ceds, you will oblige icveral of your Readers, 
and, particu] arly, 


Nur humble Servant, 


Philoherba. 


The 
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SIX, | | 
N Anſwer to your anonymous Letter, this is in 
the firſt Place to return you Thanks for your 
great Goodneſs in pointing out my Faults 3 and the 
more for putting me in the Way to redreſs them. 
I frankly acknowledge you are abſolutely in the 
Right of detecting me of my Omiſſion in not ex- 
plaining the Technical Terms of Art, belonging ta 
the ſeveral Weeds and Graſſes, I have wrote on; 
but, to be plain, I am obliged to let you know, that 
I am not, nor never was Maſter of any Book capa- 
ble of informing me ſo far as to give a Botanical 
Account of theſe Vegetables ; nor can I learn it by 
Converſation, for moſt of our Pariſhioners are down= 
right Dunſtable Farmers ; that is, thoſe who know 
nothing of the Matter you write of : For my Part, 
I write in the main from the Field of Practice, and 
therefore I give the ſeveral Weeds and Graſſes thoſe 
Names they are called by, in our County and 
Parts adjacent, and have ſhewn the Way how to 
deſtroy them, beyond any Author that ever yet 
wrote; indeed, I muſt own, I faw many of them in 
my Travels in other Places, but I then did not 
think it worth my While to minute their diffe- 
rent Names; if I had, perhaps, I might hardly have 
been the nearer the true Botanical Names of them: 
However, I have this to write in Anſwer to your 
Letter, that if I can conveniently come by Ray's, 
or any other Book, that may enable me to illuſtrate 
the Subject I have wrote on concerning Weeds, and 
particular Graſſes, I will do it as ſoon as I can, and 
endeavour to give you, and others, what Satisfaction 
lies in my Power, for, without this Aſſiſtance, I can- 
not pretend to do it; nor then neither, perhaps, as 
I ſhould 
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I ſhould do. In the mean Time I intend to make a 
ſtrict Retroſpection into the Nature and Form of 
Growth, that attend theſe Vegetables, and be much 
nicer in doing the ſame, than I formerly was, 
that I may be the better able to anſwer your De- 
fire. But all this cannot be done preſently ; and as 
J have but one Month more to write to compleat 
my twelve Monthly Books, viz. that for April; I 
muſt deſire to be excuſed perfecting this Work, till 
I have an Opportunity of doing it in ſome other fu- 
ture Work ; and here add, Sir, that I ſhould be very 
proud of your further learned Aſſiſtance in any o- 
ther Matter relating to any of the Subjects I write 
on, for, by ſo doing and my publiſhing them, you 
will do me and the World a great Service, indeed 
for I am very ſenſible you are a Gentleman of ex- 
traordinary Parts, and capable of great Perfor- 
mances this Way. And you would be the more 
kind and generous in ſuch Acts of Benevolence, ſince 
J ſtand in more Need than ordinary of ſuch Friend- 
ſhip 3 for, to tell you the Truth, as I have loſt my 
good Friend and Correſpondent Sir John Dalrym- 
le, who was the only one I had, I am now deſti- 
tute of all ſuch Help; and I do aſſure you, you ſhall 
have no Reaſon to reproach me, with letting the 
World know who you are, or where you live, if 
you are not willing to be publickly known, There- 
fore I ſhould take it as a great Favour, if you will 
inform me, where I may direct a Letter to you: 


Who am, 
Sir, 


Your mos obliged humble Servant, 


Little Gaddeſden, W E I ; 8. 
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